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Refugees in 


Los Angeles 





Diocese Finds 
New Homes for 
500 Indonesians 


Sometimes the weaving of a story 
is as interesting as the telling of 
the story itself. This one began with 
the scrawling of a note on, of all 
things, a piece of copy from Vati- 
can City. The Pope had exhorted 
Roman Catholics to aid all refugees 
in all possible ways, especially in 
this Refugee Year. The note, 
thoughtfully written by an asso- 
ciate, read: ‘Dean Douglas Stuart, 
of Los Angeles, knows a lot about 
Wi 6G 7 

Next came a release from na- 
tional headquarters of the Church, 
indicating that the authority for all 
matters concerning refugees, at 
least as far as ‘281’ was concerned, 
was the Rev. Alexander Jurisson, 
assistant secretary of the Committee 
on World Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid. When Dr. Jurisson was called 
he, too, referred inquiries to Father 
Stuart. “You have asked for help 
in preparing an article on the World 
Refugee Year,” wrote Father Juris- 
son, “with special emphasis on the 
Dutch Indonesian resettlement pro- 
ject in Los Angeles. 

“As you well know, this diocese 
has done excellent work in reset- 
tling nearly 500 Dutch Indonesian 





is 


refugees, and the guiding spirit be- 
hind the local project has been, and 
is, Father Stuart. Therefore, will 
you please contact him in this mat- 
ter. ...” Father Stuart batted the 
ball neatly back, referring inquiries 
to Father Jurisson. ‘‘When he was 
out here a few weeks ago,” he wrote 
the editor, “he asked me, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if the ACU would not 
be interested in a story.... 

Father Stuart wrote: 

“From our angle here on the local 
scene: The first refugee arrived here 
three years ago come Labor Day, 
and since then we have settled over 
four hundred persons. They are 
mostly in small families, with an 
occasional single man. It is our local 
responsibility, working with 281 
which is their legal sponsor, to make 
arrangements before the family ar- 
rives. We receive a ‘dossier’ on each 
family so we know something about 
them. We locate a house or apart- 
ment, and then find furniture for 
them. Fortunately, Grace Church 
has a very large basement in which 
we store these items as we beg 
them around the city, so we always 
have a few things on hand—beds, 
mattresses, springs, sofas, chairs, 
dishes, etc. After they arrive, some- 
one meets them at the train, and 
takes them to their new home. 

“Then comes the job of finding 
jobs. So far, 37 congregations have 
assisted by sponsoring in their lo- 
cality, one or more families. These 





NEW FRIENDS: Hans Van Dorp and Dean Stewart, who know this chapter of the Refugee 


Story so well. This picture was taken when a report was given on the resettling of 300 
refugees in the Diocese of Los Angeles was received. At that time the diocese voted to 
sponsor 200 more. 








Viewpoint: “I believe that 
in a sense the problem of the 
underdeveloped nations is 
more elastic, more important 
for Western civilization, than 
this problem of the Soviet- 
Western differences, and quar- 
rels. And there are 1,700,000,- 
000 people today living with- 
out sufficient food, shelter, 
clothing and health facilities. 

“Now they are not going to 
remain so quiescent. They are 
learning something about their 
own lot and they are compar- 
ing their lot with ours. 

“Sitting here this evening— 
they are just going to have an 
explosion if we don’t help. 

“T believe that the biggest 
co-operative job that all the 
world that calls themselves 
civilized, including the Soviets, 
ought to address themselves to 
(is) this problem on a co- 
operative basis, help to solve 
it so these people can achieve 
their legitimate aspirations— 
and that is a problem that 
every one of us must address 
himself to and see what we 
can do, what our proper part 
is.” 

—President Eisenhower in 
his telecast with Prime 
Minister Harold Mac- 
Millan. 











are spread out throughout the Dio- 
cese. When a family arrives for 
whom we have no sponsoring con- 
gregation, they come here to Grace 
Church, and we take care of them. 
We have a couple of dozen of these 
families here in our area. Most of 
them belong to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, with an occasional R. C. 
While there is no pressure put on 
them, they do come to our Church. 
These children have helped swell 
cur Church School and GFS. 

“Miss Lucile Richards has been 
appointed Chairman for L.A. from 
281, and she happens to be a com- 
municant here, which is how we 
came to be the ‘headquarters,’ as 
it were, for this movement. As Dean 
of L.A. I have many opportunities to 
keep our church people aware of 
this program, which is why we have 
a steady stream of goods donated 
for this purpose... . 

“IT enclosed a letter I received 
from Dr. J. from which you will note 
his eagerness to let the Episcopal 
Church know what is being done in 
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its name, and build up a little more 
cooperation for this desperately 
needed Good Samaritan program. 
He can also tell you more in detail 
about the change in the State De- 
partment rules concerning these 
people and the recent White House 
Conference. 

“IT hope this bit of local color, 
plus what information you will re- 
ceive from Dr. J. will help you write 
an interesting article for our paper. 
This is one time when the Catholic 
element out here is out front. Even 
the Sisters of the Holy Nativity took 
a couple to be their housekeeper 
and gardener. Of course, all congre- 
gations helping are not in the ACU 
directory, but many of them are, so 
nobody can say we are not co-oper- 
ating in this Social Service work. 

The remainder of the story is 
Father Jurisson’s own: 

The calendar read January 1956. 
I was in Holland at the request of 
Church World Service and World 
Council of Churches to interpret 
procedural details of the United 
States refugee resettlement program 
to Dutch church and state officials 
and interview potential emigrants 
among the refugees from Indonesia. 

This refugee group was new to 
me and my knowledge about its 
problems, backgrounds, and aspira- 
tions was more than limited. I knew 
from school books that the best 
coffee and the most fragrant spices 
came from Sumatra and Java, and 
the most beautiful girls were born 
in Bali. Newspapers had later re- 
ported the independence of these is- 
lands and that the Dutch had been 
expelled by the national govern- 
ment. Within a few days I knew 
more. 

I learned that over 80 per cent of 
these Dutchmen were not blond and 
plump but rather brown and slen- 
der. They had never been in Holland 
before and had seen its dikes, wind- 
mills, snow and sleet only in films. 
They were proud of their Dutch 
grandfathers as well as their Indo- 
nesian grandmothers. They were 
Dutch because of their blood and 
upbringing, but desired to go away 
from Holland because of climate 
and unemployment. 

Winters in Holland are not too 
cold, but dampness and everpresent 
winds from the North Sea, cooled 
by hundreds of canals, spell sick- 
ness to strangers. I myself, although 
born and raised farther North, 
caught a real Dutch cold right after 
my arrival, and got rid of it one 
month later when my plane touched 





THE SECRETARY: The Rev. Alex- 
ander Jurisson is Assistant Secretary 
of the Committee on World Relief 
and Inter-Church Aid. He was born 
in Estonia on March 7, 1913. After his 
graduation in 1938 from the theologi- 
cal faculty at the University of Tartu 
(Dorpat) in Estonia he worked as the 
Youth Secretary at the National Syn- 
od of the Estonian Orthodox Church. 
In 1939 he obtained his theological 
degree at the university and was or- 
dained a priest by the Estonian Or- 
thodox Church (at that time under 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople), and elected Secre- 
tary General of the National Synod 
of the same Church. After World War 
II, he and his family lived in a refu- 
gee camp in Northern Germany. For 
four years he worked as a camp 
priest and director of the camp. The 
Jurisson family emigrated to this 
country in 1949. Since his arrival Fa- 
ther Jurisson has been working with 
the National Council of the Church, 
first as refugee resettlement worker, 
then as Resource Secretary on the 
Committee on World Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid, and now as Assistant 
Secretary of the same Committee. 











down at Idlewild. As to the unem- 
ployment, Holland is the most 
overpopulaied country in Europe 
and the struggle for existence has 
taught Dutchmen to reclaim addi- 
tional acres from the sea and forced 
them to emigrate before the days 
of New Amsterdam. 

I met hundreds of refugees—they 
liked to talk and knew how to spice 
their worries and hopelessness with 
charm and persuasion. Most of them, 
especially men, spoke fluent Eng- 
lish and other languages revealing 
their good educational background. 
These assets, accompanied by polite- 
ness and modesty, encouraged me 
to accept over 1,000 persons for 
Church World Service resettlement 
program—among them nearly 500 
for the Episcopal Church. At that 


time I had known Episcopalians for 
more than six years and I was sure 
that these 500 would not scuttle our 
program. The following months and 
years confirmed by judgement. 

Since 1956 I have had several get- 
togethers with our Dutch-Indo- 
nesian friends in the parish hall of 
Grace Church in Los Angeles. They 
still like to talk, not any more about 
their problems and worries, but 
about the warmth and friendship 
they have been received with by the 
people in the Diocese. They tell you 
how Father Douglas Stuart got 
them the first piece of furniture and 
about the motherly concern of Miss 
Lucile Richards. 

With the blessings of both Bish- 
ops and support of Dr. Burt, Canon 
Lief, Father Stuart, other clergy, 
parishes and individual church 
members, and under Lucile’s expert 
care, the Dutch-Indonesian reset- 
tlement project in Los Angeles has 
become a substantial contribution 
to the World Relief Program of the 
Church. 

Nearly 500 homeless have found 
homes and new meaning of life in 
Southern California. The total of 
Dutch-Indonesians who came to this 
country under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church is in the vicinity 
of 1,000 persons. A well planned 
program is in operation in the Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Khiralla, 
and a considerable number of 
Dutch-Indonesians has been reset- 
tled by the Dioceses of California 
and Arizona. Dioceses of Oregon and 
Olympia have resettled their first 
families and may take more, and 
more can come if we care. 

It is just and proper before adding 
the last paragraph of this chapter 
on this aspect of the refugee story 
to make a brief reference to whai 
the Church has done. Since 1949 
Episcopal dioceses and parishes have 
found homes and employment in 
this country for over 11,000 refugees 
and have shipped, through their do- 
nations to the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund for World Relief, millions of 
pounds of food, clothing, and medi- 
cines to refugees and other needy 
people in Europe, Hong Kong, 
Korea, India and the Holy Land. 

We are now in the midst of the 
observance of the World Refugee 
Year and some might think that 
within 12 months there will be no 
refugees any more. It. is not so—the 
World Refugee Year is an appeal 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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EVERY MEMBER CANVASS: 
THEME AND VARIATIONS 


Comes bear season across our northern borders, a 
time for the shooting of small game in the little bays 
and on the tablelands—and the Every Member Canvass. 
The combination is more apt than would appear at first 
in that many a boorish bear will be at least aroused, 
many a diffident deer will run for cover, and the ruffed 
grouse will be on the doorsill of many a church from 
Maine to California. 

Big Guns of the Canvass, equipped with the ammuni- 
tion of a new slogan and an abundance of scattershot 
cached in new and old leaflets and brochures, will be 
trained on the forewarned and unsuspecting alike, at 
least in those churches that are unendowed or confuse 
their stewardship with budgets and the paying of bills. 
We suspect that the result, whether there is cooperation 
with or disdain for the general staff and glossy printed 
persuaders of 281 Park Avenue South, will be far less 
gratifying than it should be in either the light of the 
Church’s Mission in the world or any real expression of 
the love of God, much less the directive of the 1958 
Convention. 


The reason: The lack of a stepped-up, long-term nation- 
al program of evangelism, teaching the whole Faith for 
the whole world wherein the emphasis is placed on tithing 
as the norm of Christian giving. In the colorful literature 
offered at a price there are half-hidden references to tith- 
ing as a permissive but not a rule; only in the Parish 
Chairman's Guide is tithing stressed. If the chairman asks 
for it, he may be given a brochure on tithing, deceptively 
titled Twenty Questions, left over from last year. Admit- 


tedly the three-paneled blue and white folder, What It 
Means To Be A Canvasser, includes a paragraph on tith- 
ing, but beyond these the opening volley is only sketchily 
supported and the Canvass chairman faces an opposing 
vestry and a cautious priest unarmed. 


“How did I get into this?” “I get it, all I need to do is 
get pledges!” “All right, I'll do it. What size budget do 
we have to raise?” “I don’t think I'll be very good at this 
sort of talk.” “I thought you said there was more to the 
canvass than money.” These and other sub-heads in this 
particular brochure, one of at least 28 printed pieces 
available for this year’s procedures in the hubs and 
hinterlands, also include, “Tithing? That's a large order.” 
For a moment one suspects that the Church is going to 
be forthright on the subject, no longer on tiptoe lest 
someone might be offended. Then we are reminded that 
the Church is by no means sold on tithing as the only 
reasonable measure of response to God’s goodness to us, 
as indicated by no less than members of the National 
Council at a recent meeting (American Church News: 
June issue). 


A Bow to Tithing 


Be that as it may, the writer of this pamphlet, obvi- 
ously someone who has been on more than one Canvass 
team, manages to say briefly that many do not find 
tithing difficult at all. “More and more Christians are 
realizing every day,” he says, “that tithing is the practi- 
cal approach to Christian giving. It helps the Christian 
order all his finances by setting aside first that which he 
is going to return to God. This isn’t pious prattle. . . . 


“When a Christian sets aside the first part of his income 
for God—tithing only is not difficult—but is intensely prac- 
tical. Tithing,” the two-color preachment goes on, amaz- 
ingly in view of what seems to be the official or lack of 
official view on tithing at 281, “sets a pattern not only for 
a single year, but for lifetime giving. . . .” Yet the Church 
seems to prefer, amidst its other vagaries, to withhold 
further pronouncement on what tithing is and to plan for 
little more than a year at a time. 

We have things to say about the Every Member Can- 
vass, drawn from frontline experience in missions, parishes 
and on diocesan levels. We have heard all the questions 
selected for the theme and variations of the brochure and 
we have heard as many more—none is truly hypothetical. 
What happened to the old chestnut, “Why is it that the 
only time I see you people is when you want money?” Or, 
“Is it all right if I wait till I see how I come out this year 
before I decide what to do for the Church?” Or, “I’m 
really not a member of your church, you know—don't you 
recall that my letter is still at the church I attended in the 
city?” From our experience and in spite of these strange 
reactions among people allegedly Christian and grown- 
up, we must say that there is no substitute for the warmly 
human day-by-day honesty of personal public relations as 
exemplified in Jesus Christ, the spiritual impact that treats 
the community as a whole, the program of unrelenting 
candor that indicates that God’s One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church is meant for all, and that the practice of 
the Faith once delivered to the Saints is the Way, The 
Way, to salvation. 





——— 
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We still look forward to a time when the Canvass will 
not be a seasonal chore or bore, when it will not be the 
Church’s annual drive for funds through pledges, and 
when stewardship, outlined and taught and practiced 
in an all-year program, is truly sacrificial giving, an ex- 
pression of a deep-rooted love of God and a return of 
His Bounty. 


Great Gulf Fixed 


In spite of the array of Canvass literature offered by 
the Church’s GHQ there is evidence that there is but 
spotty relationship between what is planned at the top 
and what goes on at the bottom—in the dioceses, mis- 
sionary districts, parishes, and especially the missions 
where Canvass procedures of a practical sort are most 
needed. In many, many instances there has been a great 
gulf fixed between the higher echelons and the ground 
forces with those in command concluding that material 
ordered is also used and with canvassers, tardily enlisted 
under pressure and tired of the whole thing, just some- 
how getting by. The success of the Every Member Can- 
vass this long in so many places is another proof of the 
benevolence of the Holy Spirit, compelled to make the 
most of men’s blunders. . 


One of the earliest meanings of canvass was “a shaking 
up” and if that is what those who first devised the Every 
Member Canvass intended the exercise to be, we would 
be all for it, provided that the shaking up extended into 
the spiritual side. However, the best of the latter-day 
meanings of the term which even GHQ finds unsatisfac- 
tory is a soliciting of funds or support at the polls. There 
would seem to be, in addition to any seasonal over-empha- 
sis, too little stress on knees, too much on needs. Even if 
the Canvass did succeed in reaching and persuading 
every member, it would fall short of the Christian’s call, 
however hazy some leaders of the Church have been as 
to who, actually, are its members. 


Recently any number of surveys have been brought 
to our attention in which the surveyors were described 
as dismayed because expanding areas seemed to reveal 
few nominal Episcopalians or even those who thought 
they might be Episcopalians. As for the former, we have 
more than our share now; as to the latter class, it seems 
to depend on whether churches nearby, or those about 
to be built, would conform to what those surveyed 
would like to have. Rarely does it occur to these people 
(any more than it occurs to the mealy-mouthed surveyor 
to tell them) that they are expected to conform to what 
God wants and has a right to demand. 

What of the unchurched, anyway? What of the dis- 
affected? What of those disowned by other churches, or 
even their own, without being shown the way home? 
What of those, above all, who would respond if the can- 
vasser knew the Church and its Faith as he should? (Too 
often the canvasser, in order to obtain a pledge which, 
under such circumstances, is meaningless, makes the 





“All I know is that some joker called headquarters and said a bunch 
of hoods were getting into the Cathedral!” 


Church out to be a let’s-get-together-and-be-happy fel- 
lowship, striving to be all things to all men.) Sometimes 
we think that, in addition to other objections, the very 
name, Every Member Canvass, seems to make the 
Church a closed corporation that so many would prefer, 
a society open only to the socially and economically 
elite. What of the byways and hedges? What of those 
who, by the caller’s example of conviction, enthusiasm, 
and wisdom, bred of this very spiritual teaching and 
devotion of which we speak, might be compelled to 
come in? 


Emphasis On Choice 


The “slogan” for the Canvass this year, Choose You 
This Day, is taken from the words of Joshua, speaking 
of the decision the Jews had to make between the God 
of Abraham and Isaac and the gods of pagan peoples 
around them. Jesus said, “Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” The Old Testament words put the emphasis 
on choice and are interpreted as asking an act of the will 
at the time of the Canvass. Jesus calls for a return to God 
of His Share, a choice to be made between God and all 
material things. To be sure, the readable and often per- 
suasive Canvass literature occasionally flirts with the 
subject of tithing but it as frequently dodges passing the 
resolution, even by title. When we asked GHQ recently 
for a leaflet on tithing that had been given to one of our 
friends, we were referred to the Bishop of Michigan. We 
followed through and our inquiry brought 17 impressive 
mailing pieces from the Diocese of Michigan, all of 
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them keyed to tithing with no “generalities about stew- 
ardship.” (See Page 13.) 

That 281 Park Avenue South is by no means satisfied 
with the Canvass, as is, is indicated not only by the in- 
troduction in this year’s blue-and-white folder but also 
by what may emerge as a new post, that of Stewardship 
Director, in the National Council. In a day when some 
of the Protestant churches outswank even 281 with the 
variety and quantity of canvass material, and at a time 
when the Lutherans have turned stewardship over to a 
large and efficient group of laymen on a national basis, 
any call for a spiritual crusade of which the simple tithe 
would be a part is at best delayed. The fire seems to 
have subtly turned on fund-raising organizations, groups 
which many churches use to good effect and which no 
less than our Roman brethren have enlisted in a small 
army. 

Robert D. Jordan, former director of promotion for 
the National Council, has been traveling the country, on 
loan to National Council from the Episcopal Church 
Foundation, doing some of the things the presumably 
proposed Stewardship Director would do. When The 
American Church News reported on the experiment be- 
fore, it was suggested that the results of Mr. Jordan’s 
tour might change the whole aspect of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass and no one rose to object. We still feel that 
this may be true but we are not sure that the results will 
be different, except temporarily, unless tithing is devel- 
oped on a national scale with all the spiritual emphasis 
of a novena, a concerted revival in the Church of a true 
vision of Her Lord and Saviour. 


Dry Run: New Method 

Mr. Jordan, in a letter to John W. Reinhardt, present 
director of promotion, has told of his work in Norfolk, 
Va.; Concord, N. H.; Menomenie, Wis.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Elmgrove, West Virginia; the Diocese of Erie; Kearney, 
Nebraska; Washington, D. C.; Asheville, N. C.; the Dio- 
cese of Kentucky; the Diocese of Georgia; the Diocese 
of Southern Virginia; the Diocese of Tennessee; the Dio- 
cese of Oregon, and beyond. Actually, Mr. Jordan has 
been on the road since February. 

“From this schedule,” he wrote Mr. Reinhardt, “you 
will see that I have had less than ten days at home. I do 
not believe that any man can keep this up for an indefi- 
nite period. .. .” Mr. Reinhardt had asked Mr. Jordan 
what he thought the work of a Director of Stewardship 
would involve and this reply described the journey, the 
work, and the accomplishments, place by place. Engag- 
ing in everything from the conduct of Every Member 
Canvasses in typical or difficult parishes to the training 
of men or groups to which stewardship programs will be 
committed, on part or full time basis, Mr. Jordan wrote: 
“The Church is eager for this type of teaching right now 
and I hope the National Council will consider the whole 
plan as one of its major responsibilities during the com- 
ing year.” 


We have the deepest respect for Mr. Jordan and his 
abilities but, reading between the lines, there is more 
than a hint that results varied, depending on the extent 
of local preparation, the degree of enthusiasm, and loyalty 
to promises that had been made—this has a familiar echo 
even among present Every Member Canvass routines. 
With Mr. Jordan admitting, on the one hand, that one 
man cannot achieve miracles over-night all by himself, the 
Church seems to bless, on the other hand, a spurning of 
both fund-raising agencies and tithing. Any Stewardship 
Program of national proportions must surely be more than 
one man; more than Bishops who see eye to eye, more 
than dioceses or districts that can appoint and support 
regional stewardship directors. 


Stewardship is, then, a spiritual endowment, begun 
with the sacrificial giving that should be part of every 
Church School. It is a continuing and not a periodic 
program of evangelism, sparked by priests and congre- 
gations not afraid of using every modern tool of public 
relations. Admitting that our need is for more churches, 
not bigger and bigger churches with larger and larger 
budgets, we must conclude that no amount of reading 
matter, no amount of sales talk, no amount of talent on 
the part of an expert or a team of experts, will give us 
more than a shot in the arm and another passing phase. 
Teaching, even as Mr. Jordan says, is the key. 


THE JAZZ MASS 


Since there has been some criticism of our silence 
concerning the use in this country of the 20th Century 
Folk Mass by the Reverend Geoffrey Beaumont, we 
take this opportunity to make a brief editorial comment 
without venturing to discuss the pros and cons of the 
musical idiom involved, inasmuch as doctrine, not 
music, is our primary concern. 

Three aspects of this Mass are of non-musical in- 
terest, and should be considered. First, its purpose is to 
reach young people and second, to provide for easy, 
vocal congregational participation in the musical por- 
tions of the Eucharist, without previous preparation or 
rehearsal. These aims cannot be too highly commended. 
Thirdly, the Mass is an attempt to illustrate the prin- 
ciple that all things should be dedicated to God. This 
is a principle which we often lose sight of, although 
it is elementary in Catholic doctrine. 

Last, inasmuch as Fr. Beaumont’s Mass has been 
performed at sung Eucharists or high masses here in 
the east at least ten times without causing any sensa- 
tion, it is obvious that the publicity incident to its 
presentation at Norwalk, Conn., should be disregarded 
in any attempt to evaluate it. 


WORLD ORDER MESSAGE 


Church people throughout the 50 states are urged 
in the annual World Order Sunday Message, to be read 
from non-Roman pulpits on Oct. 18, to accept their 
Christian responsibility by interesting themselves in 
world problems. 
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The ACU: Roots and Origin IT 


by FRANK DAMROSCH 


(Editor’s Note: Father Damrosch, the 
author of this, the second of two ar- 
ticles, is now retired and living in 
Doylestown, Pa. As one of the founders 
of the American Church Union, he con- 
cluded the first article by saying: “I 
have had little success in digging up 
contemporary records . .. which makes 
me the more grateful to Dr. Edward R. 
Hardy of the faculty of the Berkeley 
Divinity School and secretary of the 
Catholic Clerical Union for sending me 
the account of that organization which 
I am reasonably sure was the first of 
its kind in our Church in the U.S.A.’’) 


The purpose of the Clerical Union 
for the Maintenance and Defence of 
Catholic Principles, organized in 
1887, wrote Father Damrosch (Sep- 
tember American Church News), 
‘was to unite the clergy in defence 
of Catholic principles which were 
felt to be under attack at that time, 
especially the Real Presence in the 
Holy Eucharist and the authority of 
Holy Scripture; diocesan branches 
were contemplated through Pro- 
fessor Thomas Richey of G.T.S. but 
for a long time only those in New 
York and Philadelphia were organ- 
ized (Maryland appeared in 1897, 
New England in 1898, Central 
Pennsylvania about 1920 and Chi- 
cago some five years ago.” Now Fa- 
ther Damrosch continues: 

In its early years the Union un- 
dertook a series of papers on theo- 
logical and liturgical subjects, spon- 
sored the work of McGarvey and 
Burnett on ceremonial in 1905, and 
for several years around 1900 held 
public services of witness in con- 
junction with the meetings of its 
Council. For some years after that 
the C.U.M.D.C.P. declined into a 
group of local clerical societies, of- 
ten unfortunately called ‘Catholic 
Clubs,” but it has revived in recent 
years. The Constitution was revised 
in 1919-1921 with a more balanced 
statement of Credenda (we are in- 
cidentally now engaged on the same 
project again), the local branches 
were among the sponsors of the 
Catholic Congress from which the 
A.C.U. has developed, and the cum- 
bersome name was changed a few 
years ago to “Catholic Clerical 
Union.” 


Supports Recollection 


I joined the C.U.M.D.C.P. in New 
York in 1913 and what Dr. Hardy 
writes about that period I well re- 
member was true. We were just a 
local clerical group and we always 
did speak of it as the “Catholic 


Club.” Instead of beginning with a 
Mass, as I believe all the branches 
do today, we simply had a lunch 
meeting at the City Club. Fr. Ar- 
thur Ritchie was the perennial pres- 
ident. A paper was read and dis- 
cussed and that was that. 

As to the Credenda of which Dr. 
Hardy speaks, I myself had no 
scruples about signing it but many 
priests who were convinced Cath- 
olics did, as a result of which in- 
stead of branches of the 
C.U.M.D.C.P. being formed all over 
the country local autonomous socie- 
ties grew up instead. There were 
Priests’ Fellowships,” the first of 
which, I think, was formed in Con- 
necticut. In the Middle West there 
was the “Federation of Catholic 
Priests.” There is no doubt in my 
mind, however, that it was the 
Priests’ Convention of 1924 which 
started us definitely on the road to 
the American Church Union. 

This was a truly remarkable 
event. It was planned as a demon- 
stration against the violent attacks 
which were being launched at that 
period against the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and was held in Phila- 
delphia, with a Solemn Mass at St. 
Mark’s Church and _ sessions in 
Witherspoon Hall, an auditorium in 


Cc 





the Presbyterian headquarters 
building! At these sessions fine 
papers by Catholic leaders were 
read and the rafters rang with the 
hymn singing of the 700 priests who 
attended. 

Not the least remarkable feature 
of this convention was the fact that 
the committee in charge had not 
only arranged hospitality in private 
homes for the 700 priests but had 
raised enough money to pay the 
travel expense for all of them who 
came from a region including New 
England, the Middle Atlantic 
states, and Ohio. And not only was 
there no deficit but there was a sub- 
stantial balance in the treasury 
which helped to finance the Cath- 
olic Congress movement which grew 
out of the convention. 

The magician who waved the 
wand to produce all this cold cash 
was Fr. Louis B. Howell, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. As I think back it seems 
clear to me that he and the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick S. Penfold, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, were the spark plugs 
not only for the convention but for 
the follow-up. Father Penfold was 
a brilliant man with a mind not un- 
like that of Chesterton in its abil- 
ity to express ideas epigrammatical- 
ly; and his forceful personality en- 
abled him to get things done. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


RTA 


"URBAN DAY OF WITNESS: This was the second annual program of the Indianapolis Urban 


Mission, observed recently. A Solemn High Mass with a street procession was held at 
historic All Saints’ Parish on the Feast of St. Peter’s Chains. Formerly the Cathedral, All 
Saints’ became the leading Anglo-Catholic parish in central and southern Indiana under 
the rectorate of the late Felix Cirlot. The day of witness came as the climax of a six-week 
program of a Vacation Church School. In the photo Father Henry J. Hill, the Celebrant, 
blesses children not yet confirmed. Rector of All Saints’ is the Rev. Canon Frank V. H. 
Carthy, secretary of Episcopal Community Services, Inc. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S 
COLUMN 


As I write, the Fall Schedule is 
getting underway. It promises to 
be a busy year. The load of work 
is so heavy at the New York office 
these days that I could not see how 
there would be 
much time for 
field work travel 
in the months im- 
mediately ahead 
although requests 
are coming in for 
Chapter and 
Branch organiza- 
tion in a number 
of new areas— 
particularly in the South—and it is 
hard to turn down these opportuni- 
ties. 

The difficulty is that at the pres- 
ent stage of the expansion of the 
ACU there is a full-time job to be 
done at home base and there is an- 
other full-time job in field work 
but present finances only allow for 
one man to do both. 

Here and there people complain 
because we are so_ frequently 
“plugging” for new members. I 
suppose this will have to continue 
until our membership is sufficiently 
large to provide for all our needs. 
We are always grateful for those 
who assist us each year by trying 
to enroll their friends. This fall 
there are to be a number of care- 
fully planned membership drives in 
parishes. For the first time, we now 
have an ample supply of adequate 
promotional materials to assist in 
this type of planned effort. 

Our new and very important pub- 
lication, The Origin and Meaning of 
the Name Protestant Episcopal, will 
provide a wonderful solution for 
your Christmas shopping lists. The 
book would be an excellent gift for 
the clergy and for fellow Church- 
men. Order early and avoid the 
Christmas rush. 


BESTOWAL OF AMERICAN 
EPISCOPATE 


The commemoration of the be- 
stowal of the Episcopate to the 
American Church—November 14 of 
each year is becoming one of the 
regular ACU observances from 
coast-to-coast. Most of our Regional 
Branches are planning some special 
services or meetings on or near this 
date in 1959. 





Canon duBois 


NEW FOR THE CLERGY: 

When you reach that point in 
your Adult Confirmation classes in 
which you are presenting the story 
of the Catholic Revival, we are pre- 
pared to supply you with a small 
packet of materials to put into the 
hands of the members. This material 
summarizes the high points and out- 
lines the relationship between the 
American Church Union and the 
Catholic Movement. 


THANKS 


In the August issue of American 
Church News we asked friends to 
provide a set of Dr. Hall’s Theologi- 
cal Outlines, a copy of Bishop Graf- 
ton’s A Catholic Atlas, and a copy 
of Father Hartzell’s The Prayer 
Book Office for the New York ACU 
office library. We are grateful to 
our friends who provided us with 
all these items. 

One other set of books would be 
invaluable in terms of our histori- 
cal library. These are the Church 
Club Lectures—1888, (New York 
City); The History and Teachings 
of the Early Church—1891; Catho- 
lic Dogma—1893, and The Six Ecu- 
menical Councils. We are still en- 
deavoring to complete our files of 
copies of The American Church 
Monthly which was published dur- 
ing the 1930’s. 








“SAVED TO SERVE”: Edward 
Lord, of Stoney Brook, Long 
Island, won the prize offered 
at the ACU Wading River 
Youth Conference for the best 
slogan to describe the dedica- 
tion of Episcopal youth in the 
program of “The Soldiers and 
Servants of Christ,” sponsored 
by the ACU. The Conference 
was held at Camp DeWolfe 
under the leadership of the 
Very Rev. Robert W. Capon, 
John W. Davis, the Rev. Canon 
Albert J. duBois, the Rev. 
Fathers Allan E. Smith, O.H.C., 
W. Robert Hampshire, George 
Hill, Sister Ruth Angela, 
S.H.N., and Peter A. Jacobsen. 
The 1959 Conference was the 
first in a series of annual youth 
conferences to be sponsored on 
a nation-wide basis beginning 
in 1960. The dates for next 
year’s Conference at Camp De- 
Wolfe are June 26 to July 1. 
The 1960 Conference is being 
extended for an extra period 
at the request of the young 
people. The aim of the ACU’s 
“Soldiers and Servants of 
Christ” Fellowship is to live 
by a Rule of Life which is 
Prayer Book centered and will 
serve as a basis for Catholic 
Action in the parish and the 
world. Membership is open to 
confirmed young people under 
the age of 24 who sign the 
rule. 








CONFERENCE SUCCESS: The Wading River Conference for young people, held at Camp 


DeWolfe, Wading River, L. I., under the direction of the ACU, was so successful August 30- 
September 3 that the young people themselves voted to extend it- next year. This photo was 
taken in St. Luke’s Chapel during the conference. Inasmuch as the chapel is being com- 
pleted, pews were not installed and those who attended happily sat on the floor. Beyond 
the fieldstone Altar the coastline of Connecticut serves as a reredos on a clear day, more 


than 20 miles across Long Island Sound. 
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What De hy Things Wean? 
Vestments in the Church: Part II 





Editor’s Note: This series has 
been developed from instruc- 
tions prepared by the Rev. 
Loren Nichols Gavitt for use 
in his parish, that of Grace and 
Holy Innocents Church in 
Albany, N. Y. Only slight 
abridgements have been made. 











Vestments: “Extreme” Now Normal 
(Continued from last month) 


At the moment we seem to have 
arrived at a rather curious com- 
promise in this matter of vestments 
in the Church. Our clergy, without 
exception, wear cassocks, the street 
dress of Italian clergymen and the 
source of considerable ignorant at- 
tack a few years ago. (Does anyone 
today remember the silly talk about 
clergy in skirts instead of pants?) 
They also wear the hated surplice, 
now rather reduced in voluminous- 
ness, and a stole of the color of the 
day. This latter vestment is, of 
course, a single item of the tradi- 
tional Mass vestments and would 
have caused riots in any of our 
churches before the Catholic move- 
ment began. 

Indeed, the colored stole is so 
common today that some of our 
clergy wear it even when they are 
not officiating at all. Added to this 
is the use of the colored chalice veil 
and burse (the stiffened colored 
envelope containing Mass _ linens) 
which were never part of the Angli- 
can tradition of vestments at all. 
This usage, familiar to all today, is 
as far as the Catholic movement 
has generally penetrated in this 
matter, but it should not be forgot- 
ten that the Catholic movement is 
entirely responsible for it. 


Personality Submerged 


Aside from the fact that the tra- 
ditional vestments worn by the 
clergy at the altar are the precious 
heritage of the whole Western 
Church, Anglican no less_ than 
Roman, they have the distinct ad- 
vantage of hiding the individual 
personality of the celebrant. The 
whole theory of the Eucharist rests 
upon the fact that it is an act of 
Christ operating through his mysti- 


cal body, the Church. Christ’s body 
is made up of members who have 
achieved their place in the body by 
sacraments—the laity by baptism 
and confirmation and the clergy by 
ordination. 

In the Eucharistic action, all func- 
tion according to their place in the 
body. Thus it makes no difference 
whether the celebrant is rich or 
poor, clever or stupid, famous or 
unknown. The only thing that mat- 
ters is that he has been given the 
position of priest or bishop by the 
sacrament of Holy Orders. There- 
fore he stands at the altar in the 
same enveloping vestments worn 
by any other priest or bishop. The 
fact that the vestments are often 
very beautiful and costly magnifies, 
not the individual celebrant, but 
the Glorious Christ who is func- 
tioning through him. The use of 
these traditional vestments thus 
helps the faithful to forget the per- 
sonality of the celebrant and to put 
Christ in the centre. 

While it is not our concern, it is 
interesting to note that the effect 
of the Catholic movement in Angli- 
canism is being felt in this regard 
even among Christians outside the 
Church. One of the fundamental 
principles of Protestanism has al- 
ways been a particular theory of 
the “priesthood of all believers” 
which asserts that every Christian 
can function as priest for himself 
without any official ministry and 
the theory has always been pointed 
up in a popular phrase, “I will not 
have any man coming between my 
soul and God.” In accordance with 
this belief, it was customary for the 
Protestant clergyman to wear no 
clothing which differentiated him 
from any other Christian. 


Trend in Other Way 


In late years, there seems to have 
been a growing sense that the 
clergy should wear some sort of dis- 
tinctive vestments. But, curiously 
enough, the vestments chosen have 
not been those which, like those of 
the Church, turn attention away 
from the individual personality of 
the clergyman. On the contrary, the 
clergy wear the gown of their col- 
lege days which calls attention to 
the intellectual achievements of the 





NEW YORK VISITOR: The Rt. Rev. Oliver 
L. Loring, D.D., S.T.D., the Bishop of Maine, 
who returned to the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York City, Oct. 4-5 for a 
busy schedule, marking the parochial feast 
of dedication. On Sunday, Oct. 4, he pre- 
sided and preached at the High Mass. After- 


ward the Service of Solemn Evensong and 
Benediction he gave an illustrated talk on 
the Church’s Work in Maine. On Oct. 5 he 
was the speaker at the annual parish dinner. 


individual minister and thus, in 
effect, puts the man himself be- 
tween the faithful and God. 

In the Episcopal Church a re- 
flection of this custom is found in 
the habit of priests wearing the 
hood of their college degree over 
their surplice. This emphasis upon 
the individual personality of the 
priest is sometimes made stronger 
by wearing personal military deco- 
rations, etc., on the black tippet— 
a stole-like garment worn over the 
surplice for the daily offices. 

Whatever may be said for these 
customs, which obtrude the person- 
ality and achievements of the man 
as he officiates in church, there is a 
preference for the vestments which 
emphasize the deep truth that who- 
ever he may be, whatever he may 
have done, however he may be hon- 
ored by the world, the priest or 
bishop stands at the altar as just 
one thing and nothing else—an in- 
strument through which the Living 
Christ is functioning on earth. Thus 
the fact which is the basic truth of 
Christianity that our Lord Himself 
is the intermediary between God 
and man is symbolized and made 
evident by the traditional vestments 
of the Church. 


(Next month: The History and Use 
of Incense.) 
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Presiding Bishop’s 
Cope Has Orphrey 
In Red, White, Blue 


Editor, The American Church News 
New York City 

Dear Sir: 

Your article—“‘Presiding Bishop 
Has A Cope” (ACU—The American 
Church News, August 1959) inter- 
ested me greatly. You may use the 
following if you care to do so. If 
you have any questions let me know 
and I shall answer them. 


Faithfully yours, 


(The Rev.) 
Harry Stansbury Weyrich, 
Apartment No. 1, 900 


Southerly Road, Towson, 
Maryland (4) 


Yes, the Presiding Bishop most 
certainly does have a cope. I know 
this is true because, I was privi- 
leged to vest the late Most Reverend 
John Gardner Murray, D.D. in the 
cope at a Special Service in Em- 
manuel Church, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Bishop Murray at the time 
was Presiding Bishop of the Amer- 


——House of Bishops Meets—— 


The House of Bishops will 
hold its interim meeting Octo- 
ber 17-22 at the Otesaga Hotel, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. The first 
session of The House will con- 
vene at 4 p.m. October 17. It 
is hoped that adjournment will 
be possible following luncheon 
October 22. 

The meetings will open with 
a Quiet Day on Sunday—ac- 
tually there will be two Quiet 
Days, one for the Bishops and 
one for their wives. On the 
agenda is a discussion on the 
proposal to elect a missionary 
bishop for the Dominican Re- 
public. The host will be the Rt. 
Rev. Frederick L. Barry, Bish- 
op of the Diocese of Albany. 











Hangings 


AND 


Vestments 


in the 
TRUE TRADITION 
of the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
PREACHING STOLES 
SUPERFRONTALS 
FULL FRONTALS 
PULPIT HANGINGS 
LECTERN HANGINGS 
BIBLE MARKERS 
FUNERAL PALLS 
DOSSAL CURTAINS 
e 


All done with an exacting care and 
attention to detail that can only be 
achieved after generations of service to 
the church and clergy. 

To start you on your way to individ- 
ually designed hangings or vestments at 
surprisingly low cost, we will be happy 
to send you hand-sketched suggestions, 
large size material samples and a full 
range of prices. These are sent, of course, 
without obligation. It will be appreciated 
if you will send measurements with your 
inquiry. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 





562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 








ican Church (the first elected one) 
and Bishop of Maryland. 

It (the cope) was made possible 
by the Churchwomen of Maryland 
(if I remember correctly each wom- 
an was asked to give at least one 
dollar). The late Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Birckhead, rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, for 17 years, 
engineered the entire project. An 
aunt of mine, Miss Ida Jane Stans- 
bury, now deceased, at Dr. Birck- 
head’s direction, wrote the names 
of all the women contributing to- 
ward the cost of the cope in the 
book Dr. Birckhead called “The 
Book of Remembrance.” It was a 
lovely book and Miss Stansbury’s 
handwriting was very fine indeed. 
The book was given to Bishop Mur- 
ray the afternoon he received the 
cope. (I wonder if this book is at 
“981” as I have often wondered 
what happened to it.) 

Miss Marjorie Beckh of England 
did, indeed, make the cope. She 





DUMB ANIMALS 


The geese got it in the neck all 
right, but the boys are normally 
kind to dumb animals. They love 
our dog who was saved from the 
gas chamber by being taken in 
here as they were. He had seri- 
ously bitten someone. They love 
Crazy, our elder cow. Now Baby 
is to have a baby and they look 
forward to the new arrival. Love 
OF animals helps to bring out 
the love IN them. Please help us 
to help them and send donations 


to 
Father Menard 
St. Michael’s Farm for Boys 
Box 325, Picayune, Miss. 


also made a set of eucharistic vest- 
ments for Dr. Birckhead. He used 
them in Emmanuel Church. After 
his passing from this life, his wid- 
ow, Caroline Hall Birckhead, pre- 
sented them to Emmanuel. I sup- 
pose these vestments are still there. 
I have several lovely copes and 
vestments that Miss Beckh made 
for me. I have not been in com- 
munication with her for a long 
time, and do not know if she is still 
alive. However, she certainly did 
beautiful and wonderful work. 

In describing the cope the article 
from London apparently failed to 
mention that at the bottom of one 
of the orphreys a shield of the 
American colors was used. I re- 
member we thought this proper and 
most important for the cope to be 
worn by Presiding Bishops of the 
American Church. 

I also remember Edward Spencer 
and the Artificers Guild. I believe 
this Guild is out of existence now. 
They made a beautiful private com- 
munion set which Dr. Birckhead 
ordered and gave to me as an ordi- 
nation gift. I still have this set and 
use it. 

The Presiding Bishop’s cope ar- 
rived from England, addressed to 
Dr. Birckhead at Emmanuel Church, 
Baltimore, in a large black leather 
sort of immense suit case. After Dr. 
Birckhead’s passing from this life I 
sent the cope to the Bishop of Chi- 
cago, Bishop Anderson, who was 
the next Presiding Bishop after 
Bishop Murray. This is the last I 
know of the cope. 

I have been told by my friend, 
the Rev. Richard L. Kunkel, rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Baltimore, 
that Presiding Bishop Perry wore 
the cope in the Church of St. Mich- 
ael and All Angels, Baltimore, at 
the consecration of Bishop Wyatt- 
Brown, who was rector of the 
Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels before becoming Bishop of 
Harrisburg. He is now deceased. 


Editor’s P.S.: Are there stars 
on the shield of the American 
colors? If so, is their number 
accurate, now that Alaska and 
Hawaii are States? 














ACOLYTES AND SERVERS 
Do you know about the Order of 
St. Vincent for acolytes? 
Are you interested in the Guild of 
SS. Peter and John for servers? 
Information will be supplied by: 
z The Secretary-General 
28 Titus Avenue, Lawrenceville, New Jersey 
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ACU Revises, Amplities 
Archbishop's Schedule 


October 1 





Leaves London, Pan-Ameri- 

can Mid-day Flight—Arrives 

NYC late PM 

2 10:30 AM—Press Conference 
—The Church Club, Plaza 
Hotel, NYC 

3 NYC—Greenwich, Connecti- 

cut—Informal Schedules 


Sunday, Oct. 4 7:30 AM—Saint Paul’s 
Church, Riverside, Connecti- 
cut 
9:15 AM and 11 AM—Christ 
Church, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut 

5 Hartford, Connecticut—Guest 
of the Bishop of Connecticut 

6 Luncheon: American Com- 
mittee on Africa—NYC 
Address: Annual ACU Coun- 
cil Banquet, NYC, The Baro- 
que Room, Park Avenue and 
40th Street, 7 PM 

7 7:30 AM Preside at Solemn 
Mass—Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin 
NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 
Episcopal Churchmen _ for 
South Africa schedules 

8 Address, Mission Class, Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, 


NYC—10 AM 
12:30—Luncheon, University 
Club, NYC 

PM.—St. Joseph’s Church, 


Queens Village, L. I. 

9 New Hampshire—Afternoon: 
Saint Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. 
Informal Supper with clergy 
of the Diocese; Diocesan 
Service at Saint Paul’s Church 
—8 PM 

10 Return to NYC 


AM—Cathedral of the Incar- 
nation, Garden City, L. L., 
N.Y. 

4 PM—Preacher at the 
Cathedral Church of St. John 
the Divine, NYC. 5:30 PM— 
NY Cathedral Forum—7:30 
PM—AIl Souls Church, NYC 


Sunday, Oct. 11 





Select from 


150 NEW Exclusive 
Embroidery DESIGNS 


for custom-made 


ALTAR and CLERGY VESTMENTS 


featuring our own process 
of gold outlining which uses a Write Now for 
traditional non-tarnishable gold JAA Maltiaay 
thread to achieve natural DESIGN 

beauty equaled only by hand Color CATALOG 
craftsmanship. 


Complete Custom-made CHOIR VEST- 
MENT Service 

Send for Catalogs on: {—] Paraments 
(_] Clergy Vestments (_} ChoirVestments 


J. THEODORE C 
2013 Sansom St. 








A-109 Philo. 3, 





UTHBERTSON, INC. 


12 Baltimore, Md.—Churchman’‘s 
Club dinner—5:30 

13. Washington, D. C.—Cathe- 
dral Church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul—8 PM 

14 Raleigh, Chapel Hill—Duke 
University—Durham, N. C. 

17 Enroute to Chicago 


Sunday, Oct. 18 AM—St. Luke’s Church, 
Evanston, Illinois 
PM—Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Chicago 

19 2 PM—Nashotah House, 
Nashotah, Wisc. 
PM—AIll Saints’ 
Milwaukee 

20 Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana—Men’s Club PM 
Noon—Kiwanis Club 

21 Detroit, Michigan—Church of 
the Incarnation 

22 Cleveland, Ohio—St. James’ 
Church 

23 Pittsburgh, Pa.—St. 
Memorial Church 

24 New York 


Cathedral, 


Mary’s 


Sunday, Oct. 25 11 AM—Grace Church, New- 
ark, N. J. 
Leaves PM for South Africa 


Father Lewis Leads 
St. Helena Parley 


The Rev. Edward C. Lewis, Rec- 
tor of The Church of the Interces- 
sion, Stevens Point, Wis., was the 
leader of the Conference for the 
Young Professed members of the 
Order of St. Helena, held at the 
Mother House, Newburgh, New 
York, from August 15-17. Fr. 
Lewis’ subject was “The Holy Trin- 
ity and the Religious Life.” He 
spoke first about the Holy Trinity 
as the pattern of all community life 
and of all personal life, and then 
of the relationship of each of the 
monastic vows to the Holy Trinity. 

There are three places, he said, 
where this pattern should be most 
clearly shown forth: the Catholic 
family, the Catholic parish, and 
the Religious houses. ‘Poverty is 
the economics of the convent, chas- 
tity its sociology, and obedience its 
politics.” 


ACU Cycle of Prayer 


(Members and friends of the ACU are urged to use the list below in their 
daily prayers remembering the priest and people of the various congre- 
gations as they observe Station Days.) 


OCTOBER 


8—St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvania 

9—Christ Church, Red Hook, New Jersey 

a of St. Helena, Newburgh, New 


or 
1l1—St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, New York 
12—Grace Church, Carthage, New York 
—St. Andrew’s Church, Turner Falls, 
Massachusetts 


13—St. Gregory’s Priory, Three Rivers, 
Michigan 

14—Holy Trinity Church, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia 

—St. James’ Church, Port Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Ca: 


nada 

—St. Matthew's Church, Portland, Oregon 

15—St. Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
—St. Paul's Church, Shigawake, Quebec, 


Canada 
16—Grace Church, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
—St. John’s Church, Brooksville, Florida 
17—Church of Stephen the Martyr, 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
18—Holy Trinity Church, Manistee, Michigan 
—St. John’s Chapel, Brooklyn, New York 
—St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver, Colorado 
—St., Luke’s Church, Woodland, Maine 
—St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
—The Rev. Fr. F. Nugent Cox, Greens- 
Bote North Carolina 
Luke’s Church and Richmond Chap- 
“ie ACU, Richmond, Virginia 
19—St. Andrew's Church, Asioria, New York 
20—St. Luke’s Church, Catskill, New York 
—The Rev. John O. Bruce, Nashotah, 


Wisconsin 
21—Church of the Epiphany, Concordia, 


Kansas 
—St. Paul’s Church, Albany, Georgia 
22—-St. Luke’s Church, Racine, Wisconsin 
a F aie Church, Baltimore, Mary- 


—St. James’ Church, Port Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canada 
24—Sisters of the Transfiguration, San 
ateo, California 
fe nn a Church, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvani 
—House of the Redeemer, New York, New 


York 
—Christ Church, Berwick, Pennsylvania 
26—St. Philip’s Church, Palatine, Illinois 
27—Church of the Ascension, Cranston, 
Rhode Isla: 
——_—— Episcopal Church, Cedar Rapids, 
owa 


28—St. John’s Church, North Haven, Con- 
necticut 
—St. Mark’s Church, Paw Paw, Michigan 
29—St. Barnabas’ Church, Denton, Texas 
30—Church of St. John the Baptist, Spring- 
field Gardens, New York 
—Christ Church, Media, Pennsylvania 
31—Church of the Ascension, Sierra Madre, 
California 
—St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island 
—All Saints’ Church, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts 
—Grace Church in Phillipsdale, East 
Providence, Rhode Island 


NOVEMBER 
1—St. Andrew's Church, Encinitas, Cali- 


fornia 
2—Christ Church, Port Jefferson, New York 
3—Immanuel Church, Racine, Wisconsin 
a = Church, Gascons, Quebec, 
Canada 
—o Church, Ossining, New York 
—Chur of St. Edmund the Martyr, Ar- 
cadia, Florida 
“a ee Church, San Diego, Cali- 
orn: 
6—St. Leonard’s House, Chicago, Illinois 
—Cathedral of St. Luke, Orlando, Florida 
7—St. James’ Church, Griggsville, Illinois 
—All Saints’ Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia 
o—Si. David's Church, Glenview, Illinois 
9—St. eee nae fa Church, Old Greenwich, 
Connecticut 
“i Church of the Saviour, Atlanta, 


rgia 
L besnehes’ Brotherhood, Gibsonia, 
Pennsylvania 
11—Cathedral of St. John, Quincy, Illinois 
—Church of St. Michael and St. Mark, 
Brooklyn, New York 
—Church of the Epiphany, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
—St. James’ Church, Fort Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canada 
12—Emmanuel Church, Petoskey, Michigan 
me Cross Monastery, West Park, New 


or 
14—Trinity Church, Rock Island, Illinois 
—St. Peter's Church, Westchester, New 


York 
15—Trinity Church, Michigan City, Indiana 
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Historian John Palfrey wrote that 
in 1699 that the President of Har- 
vard tried to exclude members of 
the Episcopal Church from the gov- 
ernment of the College. In 1724 Cot- 
ton Mather said “all faithful and 
prudent methods must be used: that 
the Flock may be established in the 
Faith and Order of the Gospel, and 
the present Truth; for the Preven- 
tion of an Apostasy to the vile Su- 
perstitions of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

If such was the belligerent atti- 
tude of Harvard’s early sons toward 
the one, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, then it is one of his- 
tory’s many ironies that two cen- 
turies later disciples of that Church 
should constitute a plurality not 
only of the students in the College 
but also of its very theological sem- 
inary. 


The New Divinity School 


Prior to the founding of Harvard 
Divinity School it had been the 
custom of ministerial students to 
spend an extra year of study under 
the guidance of the Hollis Professor. 
By 1816 the University awakened 
to the fact that more extensive 
training was necessary for the min- 
istry. Graduate schools of law and 
medicine had developed within the 
shadows of Harvard Hall; it was 
only natural that a_ theological 


school would soon follow. 

The University announced that 
“graduates of any publick College 
or University, of suitable character, 
may reside at the University as stu- 
dents of divinity.” 


The scholars 


HUB WITHIN A HUB: Andover Hall, Harvard Divinity School, Circa 1910. (Harvard 
Archives.) 


by H. Peers Brewer 


were offered courses in “Evidence 
of Revelation,” “Biblical Criticism,” 
“Pulpit Oratory,” [Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and especially the History 
and Constitutions of the American 
and New England Churches,” “Nat- 
ural Religion and Ethicks” and 
“Hebrews and Greek Old Testa- 
ment.” It is not surprising that He- 
brew was a primary study—New 
England was evermore the self- 
styled New Jerusalem. Students 
read the pellucid Evidences and the 
Analogy of Religion by Anglicans 
William Paley and Joseph Butler, 
respectively, and the Arminian Jean 
Le Clerce’s Ars Critica. 

From the first the Divinity School 
boasted of its non-sectarian charac- 
ter. Boston’s denominations, includ- 
ing the Episcopalians of Trinity 
Church, were asked to enlarge the 
young School’s means. Sidney Wil- 
lard, Harvard’s Hancock Professor, 
wrote of the Divinity School in 1818 
that “it is very possible for all to 
inculate whatever they believe to 
be Christian truth . . . without in- 
dulging their acrimony and censor- 
iousness toward their brethren of 
different denominations.” 

Non-sectarianism, however, held 
little appeal. Churches might con- 
tribute money to the Divinity School 
but not their young men. No one 
but Unitarians then wanted to go 
to such a school. Congregationalists 
were guiding their men to Andover 
Seminary while Episcopalians turn- 
ed to General Theological Seminary 
or served an apprenticeship under a 
local Priest. During the early years, 








Tea and Tillich: Divinity at Harvard 


the Divinity School bore a distinct 
Arminian stamp. 

Many New England Episcopalians 
received their clerical training at 
the home of Bishop Griswold. Bio- 
grapher J. S. Stone said the Bishop’s 
tutelage was far better than “the 
dreamy speculations and the scho- 
lastic subtleties of most, if not all, 
of the endowed institutions of The- 
ological learning.” Bishop Griswold, 
however, often recognized the need 
for a Church seminary in the East- 
ern Diocese—Harvard College, in- 
deed, but not its Divinity School 
for Griswold’s Postulants. 

A diocesan seminary did not ap- 
pear, and by 1850 a number of Epis- 
copalians had attended the Divinity 
School. Unitarians and Episcopal- 
ians were dogmatically irreconcil- 
able, yet a certain affinity developed 
which permitted the two bodies to 
study under the same roof. First, 
both were “court religions.” Beacon 
Hill parlors and State House pas- 
sageways were filled with well- 
heeled Unitarian and Episcopalian 
aristocrats. Perhaps just such a 
combination led historian Brooks 
Adams to object to the seminary as 
the perpetuator of the “sacred 
Caste.” 

Secondly, the two groups had not 
had a bitter, personal clash. True, 
King’s Chapel was now in Unitarian 
hands, but Anglicans smugly ob- 
served that the Unitarians retained 
the Book of Common Prayer for 
their worship services. Within New 
England history both had met 
stronger opposition from the Con- 
gregationalists than from _ each 
other. 


Seceder Huntington 


It was during this period that 
many Unitarians turned to the Epis- 
copal Church. In 1845 distraught 
editors of The New Englander com- 
plained that “we have seen Epis- 
copal Churches erected almost sole- 
ly by seceders from Unitarian So- 
cieties.”” One such seceder was Fred- 
eric Dan Huntington. 

Just prior to his graduation from 
Harvard Divinity School in 1842 
Huntington wrote his parents that 
“we are likely to be left in the 
school, as is apt to be the case here, 
very much to the guidance of our 
own impulses.” By 1860 Hunting- 
ton’s impulses had guided him to- 
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wards Trinitarianism. The move was 
somewhat disquieting for the Uni- 
tarians since Huntington was Har- 
vard’s Plumer Professor and 
Preacher of the College Church. 
When Huntington was consecrated 
in 1869, the Diocese of Central New 
York and Harvard Divinity School 
had their first Bishop. 


The Dudleian Lecture 


At the bequest of Massachusett’s 
Chief Justice Paul Dudley, a trust 
fund was established in 1751 for an 
annual lecture. “Natural Religion,” 
“Revealed Religion,” “the Validity 
of Non-Episcopal Orders,” and “the 
heresies and Innovations of the 
Church of Rome” were the topics 
open to the Dudleian lecturer. 
Speakers employing the last two 
topics frequently managed to cast a 
few barbs at the Episcopal Church. 
In 1837 the Rev. James Walker, 
then speaking on the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, attacked the Episcopal 
attitude toward the Athanasian 
Creed. The next year Divinity 
School Professor George Noyes said 
the only way to establish “the valid- 
ity of Congregational ordination is 
by disproving the exclusive claim of 
Papal and Protestant Episcopacy.” 
When speaking of non-Episcopal or- 
dination, Judge Dudley’s will stated 
‘not that I would invalidate epis- 
copal ordination as it is commonly 
called and practiced in the Church 
of England.” Dudley was no the- 
clogian, however, Noyes was right— 
as long as Anglican orders are valid, 
Congregational orders are not. Op- 
position to the Church was little 
more than verbal and fortuitous, for 
in 1847 Bishop Potter was asked to 
give the Dudleian lecture, an in- 
vitation which he declined. 


Non-Sectarianism Varieties 


Non-sectarianism did not imply 
so much freedom as might be imag- 
ined. In 1854 the customary address 
at the Divinity School Alumni Meet- 
ing was waived in favor of a discus- 
sion on “The respect due from the 
members of the Divinity School to 
the Theological Faculty.” The dis- 
cussion was occasioned by the Fac- 
ulty’s censorship of student disserta- 
tions. The students did not like Fac- 
ulty interference and let their feel- 
ings be known. Later, when the 
student historian offended the Fac- 
ulty’s delicate sense of propriety, 
they abolished the office of student 
historian and impounded his re- 
cords. 

When President Charles Eliot’s 





PIONEER: Bishop Frederic Dan Hunting- 
don, Harvard Divinity School, 1842. 


tenure commenced in 1869, the 
Divinity School became the object 
of extensive reform. New professor- 
ships were established and the 
School’s treasury received needed 
endowment. Non-sectarianism was 
still the central motif with increased 
emphasis upon academic Christian- 
ity. Presumably the belief that faith 
and academies could be separated 
encouraged Episcopalians and other 
Non-Unitarian elements to attend 
the Divinity School. Until this time, 
the thesis of Sidney Willard pre- 
vailed: students would serve their 
time in the School, then depart 
to their many denominations forti- 
fied with the best possible aca- 
demic training. But in the minds of 
some, like William Langdon and 
President Eliot, the non-sectarian 
School was nothing other than the 
first step in ecclesiastical desegrega- 
tion. In 1880 The Atlantic Monthly 
printed William Langdon’s article 
on “The Future of Harvard Divinity 
School.” Langdon, the often pub- 
lished rector of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, shared the uncritical 
optimism of his period. Christianity, 
thought Langdon, was entering a 
new era of peace and unification. 
Denominations existed because of 
faulty religious statesmanship. The 
duty of Harvard Divinity School, 
said this Episcopalian, was to rise 
above the plain of denominational 
influence to the virginal plateau of 
academics. Divinity School students 
were to become canonical states- 
men. Select the best from each de- 
nomination, said Langdon, and a 
perfect Church order would follow. 

President Eliot was as much of an 
“easy optimist” as Langdon. In 1905 
Eliot expressed the hope that the 
Divinity School’s non-sectarian atti- 
tude would soon lead Christians to 


relinquish creedal affirmations. Four 
years later Divinity School students 
heard the President’s “Religion of 
the Future” address. Eliot said the 
antidote to the world’s pains rested 
in destructualizing present Churches 
and following the “Religion of the 
Future.” The views of the Episco- 
palian Langdon and the Unitarian 
Eliot received some acclaim from 
ecumenical stalwarts, but their opti- 
mism was not to stand in the light 
of historical development. Self ex- 
amination has been a favorite and 
frequent pastime of Divinity School 
graduates. A discipline posited upon 
revealed truth can do little more 
than internal reorganization. 
(Editor’s Note: In the next 
part of this story Mr. Brewer, 
a student at Harvard Divinity 
School, writes of how the Di- 
vinity School sought to raise 
its academic level in 1879.) 





TITHING IN MICHIGAN: 
When inquiries about “a leaf- 
let on tithing” were made at 
281 Park Avenue South and 
referred to the Bishop of Mich- 
igan, word was sent to head- 
quarters of that Diocese in De- 
troit. John C. Chapin, chair- 
man of the Communications 
Department at diocesan head- 
quarters, 63 East Hancock St., 
sent to the editor an impres- 
sive packet of mailing pieces, 
all stressing tithing, along 
with a covering letter that 
happily indicates that Michi- 
gan tithing is becoming a 
greater focus of interest with 
every day. “It is our belief,” 
says the letter, “that a success- 
ful Tithing program is based 
on the following points, none 
of which can be omitted... .” 
The first point goes on to say, 
“Our experience indicates the 
value of teaching the mean- 
ing of the ‘Modern Tithe,’ 
rather than sidestepping with 
generalities about ‘Steward- 
ardship’ or resorting to sub- 
stitutes like ‘Proportionate 
Giving.’” The Michigan plan 
calls for a minimum of three 
years and offers pamphlets for 
both adults and children; a 
sound motion picture for 
groups, and a filmstrip for 
Canvass training. Samples, at 
least, can be ordered and ex- 
amined and can be obtained 
from diocesan headquarters in 
Detroit. 
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Origin of the ACU 
(Continued from Page 7) 





Authority Was Next 


Those of us who were on the more 
or less self-constituted committee 
which sprang from the Priests’ Con- 
vention soon felt that we should 
have back of us some form of au- 
thority which would be more rep- 
resentative of the Catholic move- 
ment in our Church. To this end we 
invited not only the Catholic cleri- 
cal groups to which I have alluded 
but the religious orders and some 
devotional groups, such as_ the 
C.B.S., to send representatives to a 
meeting in New York. From this 
was evolved a somewhat tenuous or- 
ganization with the unwieldly title, 
The Central Conference of Asso- 
ciated Catholic Priests. The annual 
Catholic congresses which began 
with one in New Haven in 1925 
were convened under the aegis of 
that body, which elected the actual 
congress committee. 

At all those congresses the pro- 
gram consisted of a Solemn Mass 
and sessions along the lines of those 
of the Priests’ Convention. The New 
York congress of 1928 was unique in 
that instead of one Mass there were 
four, held simultaneously. The 
preachers and the churches were, 
The Rt. Rev. Rocksborough Smith, 
Bishop of Algoma, at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin; the Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Booth, Bishop of Vermont, 
at St. Ignatius’ Church; the Rev. 
James O. S. Huntington, O.H.C., at 
St. Paul’s Chapel; the Rev. William 





ANNUAL REQUIEM MASS 
for Departed Members 


Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament 
and 
Guild of All Souls 


Saturday, November 7, 1959 


St. Mary’s Memorial Church 
256 McKee Place 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


Solemn High Mass of Requiem 
10:30 A.M. 


followed by Luncheon—Meeting 
$1.50 per person 


Send luncheon reservations to 
The Rev. John H. Heidt, Rector 











A. McClenthen, Rector of Mount 
Calvary Church, Baltimore, at the 
Church of the Transfiguration. 

It may be of interest to record the 
names of some of the men who fig- 
ured in the congress movement of 
those days. Father Hughson, O.H.C., 
was the chairman of the Congress 
Committee, the present writer was 
the secretary, the Rev. S. Atmore 
Caine was vice-chairman and sec- 
retary of the congress which meant 
that he did most of the work. Other 
members were the Rev. Charles C. 
Edmunds, D.D., of the G.T.S. facul- 
ty, who was also chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the 
C.C.A.C.P., the Rev. Frederick T. 
Henstridge, rector of Grace Church, 
Elmira, N. Y., Fr. Granville Mercer 
Williams, S.S.J.E., the Rev. Frank- 
lin Joiner, rector of St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. Mal- 
colm DeP. Maynard, later Dean of 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
and the Rev. Julian Hamlin, rector 
of St. John’s Church, Newport, R. I. 
and later of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Boston. Other priests who par- 
ticipated as speakers or in other ca- 
pacities were Father Charles Mer- 
cer Hall of Kingston, N. Y., Edmund 
Sills, Rector of St. Peter’s, West- 
chester, New York City, Dr. Barry 
of St. Mary the Virgin Church in 
New York, and the Rev. Vivian Pet- 
erson, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Cleveland. And of course the guid- 
ing spirit in all matters musical was 
Charles Winfred Douglas, Canon of 
Fond du lac and later of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Denver. 


Name from England 

As time went on it became more 
and more apparent that’ the 
C.C.A.C.P. was too loosely organized 





The Confraternity of 


the Blessed Sacrament 
founded 1862 
Anglo-Catholic Devotional Society for clergy 
and laity to pray and work 
© To honor the Presence of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood; 
® To promote fasting and other preparation 
before and thanksgiving after receiving 
Holy Communion; 
® To promote the Mass as the chief service 
of worship on all Sundays and Holy Days; 
© To further the practice of Reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament for Communion and 
Devotion. 
For further information, address: 
The Rev. W. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
438 Valley St., Orange, New Jersey 
(RARRBSASSRERRESERRSREREREREERERRRRRRRRRRRRRERRRRR SR) 
—_—FHOFHFH EO ee 


to be effective and the Executive 
Committee considered at many ses- 
sions the establishing of a new or- 
ganization. Much the same situation 
had existed in England and the so- 
lution there had been found in the 
formation of the English Church 
Union. That we were influenced by 
this example is attested by our 
choice of the name, the American 
Church Union, indicating that the 
organization which we were estab- 
lishing was in a real sense to be the 
counterpart of the one in England. 
On May 17, 1937, The American 
Church Union was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New 
York. The incorporators were Father 
Hughson, the Rev. Don Frank Fenn 
of Baltimore, the Rev. C. Clark Ken- 
nedy, John Sherman Porter and 
Lewis R. Conklin. 

Fr. Kennedy’s contribution to the 
Catholic cause was a notable ex- 
ample of self-sacrifice, for he gave 
up his fine parish of Christ Church, 
New Haven, to give full time to the 
management of the congresses. Mr. 
Conklin was a lawyer who worked 
hard for the Church, both in New 
York, where he practiced law, and 
in the diocese of Newark where he 
resided. He did invaluable work for 
the A.C.U. in legal matters, espec- 
ially the drafting of the articles of 
incorporation. 

Thus was the American Church 
Union begun, building upon the 
foundations which I have attempted 
to describe. I can do no better in 
closing than to quote the first of its 
purposes as set forth in the articles 
of incorporation. 

“To uphold the doctrine, disci- 
pline and worship of the Episcopal 
Church; to extend the knowledge of 
the Catholic Faith and Practice of 
the Church; to seek to bring every- 
one to worship and serve our Lord 
JESUS, Saviour and King.” 





CLASSIFIED 
RETIRED COUPLE—general handy- 
man and custodian for Church Camp. 
Wife to supervise kitchen and hous- 
ing. Reply Box 3A American Church 
News, 347 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 








GUEST HOME FOR WOMEN 


St. Elizabeth’s House, Mount Sinai, Long 
Island, offers the quiet restful atmos- 
phere of a religious house in the coun- 
try. It is located within the grounds of 
the Order of Poor Clares, a contempla- 
tive community of Sisters in the Episco- 
pal Church. For information address: The 
Reverend Mother, St. Clare’s Convent, 
Maryhill, Mount Sinai, L.1., N.Y. 
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Dr. Casserley at Seabury 

Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Il., started its 
102nd academic year on Sept. 20, 
with an enrollment of 67, according 
to the Very Rev. Charles U. Harris, 
president and dean. These students 
represent 18 states and Episcopal 
dioceses and one foreign country. 
Twelve are candidates for the de- 
gree of Master of Sacred Theology. 

Of the 21 new students entering 
the Seminary this semester, 50% 
are married; their ages range from 
21 to 51. Included in this year’s 
class are former servicemen, a wide- 
ly known bond salesman, four min- 
isters from other denominations, an 
exchange student from Germany, 
and Nathan Scott, Ph.D., author and 
theologian from the University of 
Chicago. 

Two outstanding theologians have 
been added to the faculty. The Rev. 
C. J. de Catanzaro, Ph.D., succeeds 
the Very Rev. Walter C. Klein (now 
Dean of Nashota House, Nashota, 
Wis.) as Lydia Hibbard Professor of 
Old Testament. The Rev. Julian Vic- 
tor Langmead Casserley, D.Lit., will 
be visiting professor of apologetics 
and philosophical theology. 





In Memoriam 


A contribution to The Ordination 
Candidates’ Fund 
of 
The American Church Union 
has been made by 





in loving tribute to the memory of 





Whose name will be inscribed in 

the Memory Book of the American 

Church Union for regular com- 

memoration at the Altar. 

The American Church Union, Inc. 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











MISSION TO SCHENECTADY: An evangeli- 
cal endeavor unique in the history of the 
Diocese of Albany, is scheduled from Oct. 
11 to Oct. 16 in the Memorial Chapel at 
Union College with the Rt. Rev. Michael 
Coleman, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Qu’Apelle, Regina, Sascatchewan, Canada, 
as missioner. The five Episcopal churches of 
Schenectady will take part, it has been an- 
nounced by the Rev. Tom Moss, of St. 
Stephen’s; the Rev. Hugh Crosby, of St. 
Andrew’s, the Rev. Ernest Pugh, of Christ 
Church, the Rev. Ivan Ball, of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. Darwin Kirby, of St. George’s. 
Themes for the mission will include “Is God 
True?”, “Is the Bible True?”, “Whence 
Came Sin?” “What Are Sacraments” and 
“Does Prayer Work?” 





TIPAHATO 


Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 
Specializing in custodial care, and train- 
ing, for those who present unusual 

mental and/or emotional problems. 
Marguerite Lodge Byrne, Director 














HELP TRAIN CANDIDATES 
FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


The “Seminarians’ Fund” needs your 
help. Grants are made to assist men pre- 
paring for Holy Orders. Memorial cards 
are available for use in the place of 
flowers as Memorial gifts. A supply 
should be on hand in every parish. 
=" from the New York office of 





—last longer . . 
—look better... 


—lend themselves to the 
beauty of worship. 





etal 
~!_) 68-12 Yellowstone Boulevard 
Forest Hills 75, New York 





Collins Kneelers and Pew Cushions 





“She says she had the only comfort- 
able kneeling hassock in the church 
and that somebody’s taken it!” 





Mrs. Sherman Retires; 
Miss Young Named 


Miss Frances Young of Baltimore, 
Md., has been named to succeed 
Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman as execu- 
tive director of women’s work 
throughout the Episcopal Church. 

The announcement of Miss 
Young’s appointment has been made 
by the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lich- 
tenberger, Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 

Miss Young, who has been direc- 
tor of Christian education at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Baltimore, 
since 1947, will begin her work with 
the Episcopal Church’s National 
Council, its interim governing body, 
as executive director of the Gen- 
eral Division of Women’s Work on 
December 1. Mrs. Arthur Sherman 
will retire in December after 18 
years as chief executive officer of 
women’s work in the Church. 








CHRIST THE KING CRUCIFIX 


HAND-CARVED in natural wood, 
or beautifully polychromed in soft 
shades of red and gold. 


31” high natural wood $125.00 
31” high polychromed 135.00 
15% x 10” natural wood 20.00 
15% x 10” polychromed 25.00 
Carvings may be ordered in any 


size. Postage additional. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS avail- 
able in terra cotta, ceramic, and 
hand-carved wood. Prices upon re- 
quest. 
MARGARET’S SHOP 
Religious Art 


915 Tunnel Road Asheville, N.C. 
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+ BOOKS IN REVIEW + 


THE CHURCH, THE MINISTRY, AND 
REUNION by W. Norman Pit- 
tenger. Greenwich: Seabury 
Press, $2.75. 


There are eight chapters in Dr. Pit- 
tenger’s book, with only two of these, 
or roughly 22 pages, dealing specifically 
with the problem of reunion. The title 
of the book is, therefore, somewhat mis- 
leading, in that the author actually 
deals only in a cursory manner with 
the problem of the reunion of Christen- 
dom. What he says about reunion has 
been said before many times by street- 
corner theologians. Nothing new has 
been added except the Pittenger-preju- 
dice. 

But what Dr. Pittenger has to say 
about the Church and the Ministry is 
well worth reading. He has written an 
apologetic for the Catholic ministry, and 
a good apologetic it is. In reading the 
first chapters of his book, we get the 
idea, unquestionably, that the priest- 
hood, which the author himself shares, 
is “from above,” divinely instituted, “in- 
tegral to the Church in its full-fledged 
reality.” The ordinary Catholic-minded 
reader would probably find no fault 
with the material in these first six chap- 
ters. But the chapters on the subject of 
reunion would undoubtedly cause some 
consternation. 

The reason for this is apparent. In 
Dr. Pittenger’s exposition of the nature 





THE ECUMENICAL FIELD: 
TWO VITAL BOOKS 


WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH? 

by Darwell Stone, Sometime Principal, 
Pusey House, Oxford, 

and Frederick Puller, $.S.J.E. 
.Deals with the crucial problem of 
conditions for membership in the 
Holy Catholic Church which are cen- 
tral to the activity of the modern 
“Ecumenical Movement.” 

.. Assembles the evidence of the Fath- 
ers of the Undivided Christian Church 
and the decrees of the General and 
Ecumenical Councils of early Chris- 
tendom with reference to Church 
membership, heresy, schism and ex- 
communication. 


Contains an important section on the 
meaning and importance of 
Apostolic Succession. 

A reprint of a famous but out-of-print 
book by two of England’s outstanding 
scholars, described recently by the Aus- 
tralian Church Quarterly as a “concise 
statement of the theology of the Ques- 
tion” and an “admirable brochure.” 

96 pp. $1.00 per copy. 


THE CHURCH, THE BODY OF CHRIST 
by Everett Bertram Bosshard, Ph.D., 
Sometime Professor of Theology, 
Nash otah House. 
Essays for laymen originally published 
in “Ave,” monthly periodical of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York City. 3 pp. paperbound. 75c¢ per 
copy. 








and historical development of the min- 
isterial priesthood, he writes as both a 
good theologian and a sound historian. 
No doubt is left in the reader’s mind 
that Dr. Pittenger is all for the apostolic 
ministry, and that he has presented a 
good case for its authenticity as the 
Catholic ministry, the divinely instituted 
ministry. However, the literary clarity 
and precision of the first six chapters 
is not as evident in the last two chap- 
ters. Here we see our author leaving the 
realm of fact, and entering the den of 
sentimentalism, as he tries to come to 
grips with the problem of reunion. 

Here Dr. Pittenger has unfortunately 
to use recourse to emotionalism in try- 
ing to fit the Church of South India 
scheme into a mold which would avoid 
conflicting with the quite sound state- 
ments that he has just composed con- 
cerning the nature of the apostolic min- 
istry. For example, the best he ever 
says about the C.S.I. is that it would 
certainly be wiser and more charitable 
to adopt a policy of watchful and help- 
ful cooperation rather than giving the 
whole program an outright and total 
condemnation. 

This is indeed an innocuous statement. 
It says nothing. But then we find him 
speaking of the C.S.I. as a body “which 
safeguards the essentials of the Catholic 
tradition while it also finds place for 
the values of the Protestant ministries. 

..’ This statement is not so innocuous. 
In fact, with this one simple statement 
Dr. Pittenger merely attempts to sweep 
aside his opposition by ignoring their 
contention that it is not the essentials 
but the non-essentials that the C.S.I. 
safeguards or latches onto. 

Dr. Pittenger speaks of having pre- 
sented a defense of the C.S.I. in his 
book. But surely his “defense” never 
comes up to the high standard which 
generally marks his defense of the 
apostolic ministry. We couldn’t expect 
much else. He finds it necessary, as 
would be expected, to use such phrases 
as “readiness of heart and acquiescence 
of mind.” Or else he says, “It would be 
profoundly unchristian to unchurch 
those bodies which through historical 
accident do not at this moment pos- 
sess this ministry.” In addition to this 
kind of verbage he also makes a few 
digs at “certain” Anglo-Catholics, in- 
transigents, whom he accuses of being 
narrow-minded in their position regard- 
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ing non-Episcopal ministries. But he 
never attempts to indicate how these 
opponents are narrow minded. 

It is unfortunate that the last two 
chapters had to be included in this 
otherwise rather commendable book. 
Without them it would be an excellent 
handbook for both Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike who would like to have a 
better understanding of the nature of 
the apostolic ministry. As a result of 
reading this information, anyone can 
see what the problems are regarding 
Catholic-Protestant relations. 

Dr. Pittenger’s attempt to give ex- 
pression to these difficulties only con- 
fuses the issue. His comments on the 
problem of reunion are confusing be- 
cause they are based more on senti- 
ment than on fact. Inconsistencies are 
clearly in evidence between the mate- 
rial of the first six chapters and the last 
two chapters-inconsistencies reading ap- 
parent to this reviewer, contradictions 
which, if they are only apparent, the 
author makes no attempt to resolve.— 
Louis V. Sharples 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN ED- 
UCATION: A Call to Educators 
to Bring American Education 
Back to God by Edward H. 
Rian. The Naylor Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas. $3. 


Dr. Rian has a sorry tale to tell, and 
the fact that there has been little change 
since he first told it (originally pub- 
lished in 1949, the book is based on Dr. 
Rian’s lecture series at the Princeton 
Institute of Theology in 1948) makes it 
sorrier still. 

In Colonial times religion was the 
mother of education, church and school 
were the closest of allies. The main pur- 
pose of primary and secondary schools 
was the production of Christians. High- 
er institutions trained men for the min- 
istry. Thus 52 percent of Harvard’s 17th 
century graduates entered the ministry, 
all of the incorporators of Yale were 
clergymen, Columbia was founded on 
land given by Trinity Parish, the first 
three presidents of Princeton were Pres- 
byterian clergymen, and the founder of 
America’s first women’s college, Mary 
Lyon of Mount Holyoke, told her stu- 
dents “If the Bible only takes the lead 
in our schools, I care not how closely the 
sciences follow.” 

How different from today! Secularism 
is now the dominant philosophy of most 
higher institutions, those few which 
continue to insist on compulsory chapel 
are considered tyrannical by their stu- 
dents, and public schools which com- 
mence school days with prayer are in- 
viting trouble, if not court action. 

What hapened is in part the theme 
of Dr. Rian’s book. With a wealth of 
facts, figures and citations he investi- 
gates the state of Christian philosophy 
and teaching in public, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant school systems in that 
order. Only the Roman Catholic system 
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gets good marks from Presbyterian 
Rian, and deservedly so. We learn that 
as of 1945 there were 238 R.C. semi- 
naries, 196 colleges and universities, 38 
teachers colleges, 2128 secondary schools, 
and 8,097 elementary schools. Their to- 
tal enrollment: 2,688,271 or about ten 
percent of church enrollment. Fourteen 
years later the figures must be consid- 
erably higher. Then or now it is quite 
a record! 

By contrast less than a million—three 
percent of all American students—were 
concurrently enrolled in Protestant- 
affiliated schools. Dr. Rian’s indictment 
of the latter is that for the most part 
they have no real philosophy of educa- 
tion and practically no properly ori- 
ented text books. “Protestant schools as 
they exist today present no unified, 
integrated or formidable answer to the 
challenge of secularism ... (they are) 
largely ineffective as an answer to na- 
turalism and as an exposition of Chris- 
tianity.” 

All very true in the main, yet Dr. 
Rian’s otherwise excellent exposition is 
surely missing a vital chapter. No study 
of Christian education today is com- 
plete without reference to such great 
Episcopal schools as Kent and its off- 
spring South Kent, St. Mary’s Peeks- 
kill, St. Margaret’s in Versailles, St. 
Paul’s in Concord, the Northwest’s An- 
nie Wright Seminary or the Midwest’s 
Kemper Hall . . . to mention only a 
few. In these and more like them, he 
can find in successful practice the non- 
Roman Christian educational philosophy 
he calls for. 

The Christian Idea in Education, the 
1955 seminar at Kent in which such 
educators as Fr. Murray, Alan Paton 
and Jacques Maritain participated, came 
too late for inclusion in Dr. Rian’s book. 
But the volume that came out of it, with 
a title identical with the seminar, Yale 
University Press, PRICE $4.00) is re- 
quired reading for all concerned with 
the subject. So, too, is this book. B.A. 


GOD CAN HEAL YOU NOW by Emily 
Gardiner Neal. Pp. 209. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. $3.50. 


This readable, short, and comprehen- 
sive book has the peculiar merit of not 
only discussing spiritual healing, but of 
getting down to brass tacks. Mrs. Neal 
is an experienced investigator, apprais- 
er, and narrator of facts, and, as a re- 
sult of her first accidental and dramatic 
encounter with spiritual healing, a de- 
vout and convinced Christian and an 
Episcopalian. Her books (the earlier 
one is A Reporter Finds God Through 
Spiritual Healing, published by More- 
house-Gorham) should be read by 
everyone who wishes to learn about 
spiritual healing. 

The books give facts, and not facts 
that happened at Lourdes, but facts 
which occurred right here in the United 
States in the immediate past. These 
facts are miracles of healing such as 
the New Testament tells of. The books 
are impressive because they give plenty 
of carefully investigated and accurately 
stated facts. 

God Can Heal You Now is divided 
into two parts. The second part is an 
account of some 14 active healing min- 
istries connected with Protestant or 
Episcopal Churches in our country. The 
first part (pages 3 to 131) is Spiritual 
Healing. 





Titlee WHAT MANNER OF LOVE 
The Bible as the Love Story of God. 


Author: The Rev. George F. Tittmann 
Rector, Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, lil. 


W hat it’s about: “WHAT MANNER OF LOVE shows the influence of 
the Liturgical Movement as well as the impact of modern psychology on a 
generation that has experienced a world-wide war and the tensions of the 
continuing cold war. In spite of this, the bedrock of the Catholic faith of the 
ages is revealed in the author’s intelligent and devout use of modern language 
and parable.” —Gerald Francis Burrill 
Bishop of Chicago 

Price, $3.75 





Title: ANSWERS TO LAYMEN’S QUESTIONS 


Author: The Rt. Rev. James P. De Wolfe 
Bishop of Long Island 


W hat it’s about: The questions answered in this book have come from 
a cross section of the Church over a period of 35 years, and from teaching 
missions. Here are answers to questions concerning the Church, the 
Prayer Book, the Bible, the Sacraments, the Apostolic Ministry and the 
life after death. Price, $4.00 





Title: KEEPING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR and 
A CHRISTIAN YEAR GLOSSARY 


Author: The Rev. William Sydnor 
Rector, Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 


W bat it’s about: A description of practices and customs with which con- 
gregations and Christian families observe the major Church seasons. The 
book is in two parts: part one is a description of Christian Practices at 
home and at church, season by season; part two is a glossary of Christian 
Year and Prayer Book terms. The author was formerly Executive Secre- 
tary, Division of Curriculum Development, the National Council. 

Price, $1.75 








Title: CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


Author: The Rev. Max Warren 
General Secretary, Church Mission Society, England 


W hat it’s about: What image flashes into your mind when you think of 
Asians or Africans? Is it factual? This book is an attempt to understand the 
missionary movement of today in its new setting free from romantic pre- 
conceptions and denominational complacency. Price, $2.50 
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Spiritual healing is distinguished from 
“mental healing” and from Christian 
Science. Spiritual healing is God’s work 
in answer to prayer and very often 
through sacramental mediation. It is the 
healing of the whole person, spirit, soul, 
and body. As with the miracles of the 
Gospels and Acts, repentence, faith, and 
humility have their parts. The one 
healed is made a new person. In this 
book, all of these things are not only 
explained, but are illustrated and sub- 
stantiated by facts. 

There is a chapter headed The Heal- 
ing Sacraments, namely, Holy Unction 
and the laying on of hands. Unction, of 
course, is limited to the Episcopal 
Church (Roman Catholics have thus 
far stayed out of the picture). Some of 
the other chapter headings are: “Twen- 
tieth Century Miracles,” “The Power of 
Prayer: The Story of Robert Byers,” 
“Medical Recognition of the Healing 
Phenomenon.” Part I of the book com- 
prises 12 chapters. 

Everyone should read Mrs. Neal’s 
books who would like to have his eyes 
opened with respect to a great function 
of the Christian Church, namely, to 
“heal the sick” (our Lord’s command), 
which for centuries has been neglected 
but which now is apparently on the 
way to restoration. 


WE STRANGERS AND AFRAID by 
Elfan Rees, Publication of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 72 
pages, $0.50. 


Seventy-six years ago Emme Lazarus 
said in her moving lines for the Statue 
of Liberty in New York’s harbor: “Give 
me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses, yearning to breathe free. .. .” 
If she captured what was then some of 
the essence of the American nation, our 
present capacity for indignation and 
compression would seem to have great- 


ly diminished in view of the absence of 
helping hands: for the refugee. But just 
as the idea of a World Refugee year 
originated with “three angry young 
men” in Britain, so the reading Dr. 
Rees’ work may well spark the sym- 
pathy of thousands into the cry for re- 
lief on behalf of the heartbreaking 
plight of 40 million human beings. 

The author is chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International 
Committee for World Refugee Year and 
since he has been an advisor on refu- 
gee affairs to the World Council of 
Churches since 1947, he is well equipped 
for the task of presenting us with 
the harsh facts, the consequences, and 
the cures of the refugee problem. 

Even those who actively aided the 
refugee are ignorant of the extent of 
the tragedy this book describes so that 
it may well be: “that it has been the 
deliberate policy of guilty men to ig- 
nore and forget the enormous conse- 
quences of their criminal foolishness.” 
It is no surprise that Albert Schweitzer 
indignantly wrote: “This policy is the 
worst violation of historic truths.” 

The enlightened citizen knows there 
can be no peace in the Middle East 
while the refugee problem remains un- 
solved and he will want to read this 
book to realize the implications of this 
issue over most of the world. The Chris- 
tian who prays for others and does cor- 
poral works of mercy must read this 
book. 


POPE JOHN XXIII by Andrea Lazzar- 
ini. Herder and Herder, 1959. 


$3.25 


As befits the long-time Literary Edi- 
tor of L’Osservatore Romano, Signor 
Lazzarini gives us a graceful and re- 
spectful introduction to the new Pope. 
John XXIII is a remarkable man; no 
Anglican, whatever his views of the 
Papacy, can afford to ignore him. The 
beginnings of his Pontificate have shat- 
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tered precedents without number, and 
the end is not yet in sight. All Chris- 
tians will be heartened by the abundant 
evidence of the new Pontiff’s love of 
people, humility, quick intelligence, and 
broad culture. No man can be under- 
stcod without reference to his past, and 
this little book gives a very adequate 
sketch of the Pope’s long career in the 
service of his Church up to the aston- 
ishing Conclave of 1958. The close ties 
between him and the beloved librarian, 
Pius XI, have not elsewhere been 
brought out so well. Perhaps most strik- 
ing is the account of him strolling the 
streets of Paris as Nuncio, winning the 
hearts of the sophisticated, skeptical 
Parisians, and, as late as 1953, kneeling 
before the agnostic President of the 
Fourth Republic to receive investiture 
as Cardinal. It is to be regretted that 
His Holiness did not have opportunity 
to live in Protestant or Anglican coun- 
tries and gain first-hand such a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their position as 
he has of the French and Orthodox.— 
R.J.B. 


MY GOD AND MY ALL by Elizabeth 
Goudge. New York: Coward, 
McCann. $4.00. 


Belatedly we hasten to urge readers 
to add this book to their shelves. Rare- 
ly has the life of St. Francis of Assisi 
been presented for what will be, we are 
sure, a wide audience. This beloved 
English author, who will be remembered 
especially for her City of Bells, The 
White Witch, and God So Loved the 
World, now weaves into a most engag- 
ing book some obvious research into 
contemporary sources, the writings of 
St. Francis himself, and the legends 
which surround the saint. Miss Goudge 
catches at one and the same time the 
world in which St. Francis lived as well 
as the full character of St. Francis him- 
self. This is a must. 


OUR CHRISTIAN HERITAGE by Dora 
P. Chaplin. Teacher’s Guide for 
Course H-1, Episcopal Church 
Fellowship Series. New York, 
Morehouse-Barlow Co., 1959. 


This book provides an_ interesting 
course on Church History, not from the 
standpoint of delivering facts, but of 
helping the student understand why the 
Church is what it is. Teaching sugges- 
tions are helpful. No one method of 
teaching is imposed, but the author sug- 
gests that different teachers may use 
different mthods, to bring to the stu- 
dent a knowledge of the treasures in 
the Church. Emphasis is given to the 
need of arousing student interest: “If 
we bore our students when we teach 
about religion, we are conditioning 
them against the most important things 
in life.” 

Only 29 lessons are provided, and 
therefore only certain high points are 
covered. If a Church School operates 
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40 or 52 Sundays in the year, this course 
would have to be supplemented by 
other courses. However, a teacher could 
follow suggestions in this manual, and 
expand the course into a more com- 
plete one by the use of material such 
as Fr. Spencer’s, “Ye Are The Body,” 
which is not, by the way, listed as a 
reference.—Roy Pettway 


MY FATHER’S BUSINESS—A PRIEST 
IN FRANCE by the Abbé 
Michonneau. Herder and Herd- 
er. $2.95. 


The noted Abbé Michonneau, in a 
heroic ministry to an industrial district 
in the outskirts of Paris, has won the 
attention of priests of all western na- 
tions. In the midst of this apostolate he 
somehow has taken time to write first 
the stimulating “Revolution in a City 
Parish” and now this brief book about 
the work of the parochial priesthood in 
general. Here is a book on the priest- 
hood devoid of churchy preciosity and 
pious platitudes. With French realism 
and scorn for foolishness, the Abbé 
strikes to the heart of the priestly life 
in a way that is fresh and clear, and 
compelling because we know that what 
he writes he has first lived. 

Pére Henry, O.P., contributes a good 
chapter on the primitive development 
of the priestly order, and the evolution 
of the parochial ministry in France. 
Prestos must be a misprint for Presbus? 

The translation is good, by an Eng- 
lishman who uses the word “grouse” 
for what we Americans would have to 
call—crudely—a “gripe.” This is a book 
for priests and parishioners to read and 
re-read. A fine gift for the clergy or 
for ordinands.—R.J.B. 


Also Recommended 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY by Martin E. Marty. A lit- 
tle too short for its coverage 
but recommended to those who 
read only briefs, just the same. 
Living Age Books, published by 
Meridian Books, New York. 
(Paper, 383 pages with index, 
$1.45.) 


THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE: Sermons 
Upon the Meanings of Our Com- 
mon Faith by W. W. Melton, 
D.D. New York: The American 
Press, $2.50. 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY by Roy F. Nichols. Ba- 
ton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State 
University Press. 101 pages with 
notes, $2.50. 
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Holy 


Communion 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Compiled by 
MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


A feast of spiritual nourishment... 
with iliuminating prayers, hymns 
and meditations from scores of 
sources throughout Church history. 
From Aquinas and Augustine... 
Luther and Wesley...to Alan 
Paton and Evelyn Underhill. 


“No major voice, no significant 
nuance has been ignored. So heroi- 
cally to reduce so much, and so 
justly to balance what survives is a 
job that required theological 
knowledge, historical command of 
material, and a sensible ear for the 
essential note.”—-JOSEPH SITTLER, 
The Federated Theological Faculty, 
The University of Chicago $3.00 
Deluxe gift edition, boxed $5.00 





The Seabury 
Advent Book 
for 1959 


Is Death 
The End? 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 
by CARROLL E. SIMCOX 


Honest and reassuring, this is a 
guide in your search for an answer 
to life’s most perplexing question 
—that of eternal life. “A forthright, 
down-to-earth discussion of actual 
questions people are asking about 
death and the hereafter... the an- 
swers are biblical, clear and con- 


vincing.” — REV, DR. EDMUND A. 
STEIMLE, The Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary $2.25 
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Viewpoints 
SOME ASPECTS OF ANGLICAN THINKING 


Edited by JOHN B. COBURN and W. NORMAN PITTENGER. Foreword by 
the Rt, Rev. Robert F, Gibson, Jr. A stimulating survey of mid-century thought 
in the American branch of the Anglican Communion. This is a meaty collection 
of essays on subjects ranging from the Old Testament to current reunion views 
by nineteen prominent Episcopal leaders. $5.00 


Faith, Freedom, and Selfhood 


A STUDY IN PERSONAL DYNAMICS 


by CHARLES R. STINNETTE, JR., the author of Anxiety and Faith 


Do not submit again to the yoke of slavery — This new book points the way 
to ——s personhood, It’s the answer for the individual lost in a mass-pro- 
duced society—who needs strength to enjoy his God-given freedom, and find 
new direction of self. $4.75 
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Los Angeles Refugees 
(Continued from Page 3) 


to the free world to pray and plan 
harder towards the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem. Refugees will 
be among us as long as international 
Communism and lopsided national- 
ism run amok, and as long as man is 
courageous enough to choose be- 
tween freedom and slavery. Church- 
people must stay and become more 
interested in the refugee problem 
because it is not only the problem 
of refugees but even more that of 
ours. We are not fulltime Christians 
if we acknowledge two Christian 
virtues, Faith and Hope only, and 
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ignore the most important, Charity. 
We must care unless we are ready 
to write off the idea of the one and 
only Church universal and catholic. 
To stay in Christian brotherhood 
with rich and poor, with friend and 
stranger and with the homeless in 
far away lands will serve as a proof 
that we are not mere members of 
St. Mary’s or St. Luke’s but mem- 
bers of His Body, the Church. 

Our continuing participation in 
the Refugee Resettlement Program 
of the Church and support to the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief will write subsequent chap- 
ters to this story. 





Archbishop of York 
at Seabury-Western 


The Most Rev. and Right Hon. 
Arthur Michael Ramsey, the Lord 
Archbishop of York, will deliver the 
1959 Hale Memorial Lectures of 
Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Evanston, Ill., on the eve- 
nings of October 19, 20, 21, and 22. 
His topic: “From Gore to Temple— 
Studies in the Development of 
Anglican Theology.” 
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From the Branches + 


A Mass was held September 5 in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament and 
in intercession for the work of the 
American Church Union at St. 
Luke’s Church, Evanston, Ill. The 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed fol- 
lowing the 10 a.m. Mass until Eve- 
ning Prayer and Benediction at 
5:30 p.m. 


The first fall meeting of the Los 
Angeles Regional Branch was held 
at Holy Trinity Church in Alham- 
bra on September 15. The Rev. 
Harold G. Hultgren is rector. Speak- 
er of the evening was The Rev. 
Kenneth W. Cary, rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Pacific Palisades. 


A first showing of the American 
Church Union filmstrip, “The Re- 
ligious Life: The Story of Monks 
and Nuns in the Episcopal Church” 
featured the meeting of the Hous- 
ton, Texas, Chapter, September 11. 
The showing followed a service of 
Solemn Evensong at St. Andrew’s 
Church. 


On September 27, the Rev. John 
H. Gill, curate at St. Columba’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., preached 
from the pulpit of St. Sophia’s 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral in the 
National Capital, during the Divine 
Liturgy. The day was observed as 
Youth Sunday in the Orthodox 
Church and Father Gill was invited 
to speak by the Very Rev. Aimil- 
ianos Laloussis, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral. Hespoke on the role of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch in the life of The 
Church today. 





Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 
Write for booklet 
S. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & CHERRY STS., PHILA. 3, PA. 








' HAND EMBROIDERED “ 


Altar Linens 

Our Exquisite Imported Linens 
appeal to the most discriminating 
taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 

Write for Illustrated Brochure. 

Also 

New—Crease Resisting Alb Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the 
yard. 


MARY MOORE 


> Box 394U Davenport, lowa A 
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CHURCH SERVICE DIRECTORY 





LONDON, ENGLAND 

Church of the Annunciation 

Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 1 

The Reverend W. G. Bennett, Vicar 
SUNDAYS: Mass 8, 11 (Solemn with Ser- 

mon) Solemn Evensong & Benediction 6:30 
WEEKDAYS OF OBLIGATION: High Mass 

12:15; Low Mass and Holy Communion 

6:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Fri. 


PARIS, FRANCE 

St. George’s Church 

rue Auguste Vacquerie 

(corner of Ave. d’Iena) 

Paris XVI 

Chaplain: the Rev. H. R. T. Brandreth 
SUNDAYS: 8:30, Low Mass; 10:30, Solemn 

Mass and Sermon 


12; Sat. 6:45; & appt. 


WEEKDAYS: Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 8:00 
Mass: Thurs., 9:30 Mass 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 6:00 P.M. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Saint Andrew’s Church 
1180 Eleventh Ave., South 
EUCHARIST: Sun., 7:30, 11; Daily, 7; Fri., 
7 & 10. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30. 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


St. Michael & All Angels 
Wilmot and Fifth St. 

SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:30, 
MP at 9; EP at 6. 

DAILY: MP and Mass at 7:00 A.M. Also, 
Mass Mon., Tues., Fri., & Sat. at 8:00; 
Wed. at 6:30; Thurs at 9:00. 

Daily EP at 5:45 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30 P.M. 


CORTE MADERA, CALIFORNIA 
Holy Innocents’ 


Tamalpias and Redwood 

The Rev’d. Tod E. Ewald, Rector 
SUNDAYS: MP 7, Conf. 7:30 
MASSES: 8 & 11, Evensong 7:30 
Wednesday 10 A.M., Fridays 7 A.M. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Holy Nativity Church 
6700 West 83 St., L. A. 45 
(5 min. from the Inter. Air Port) 
The Rev. Roy B. Davis, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 17:30, 8: 30, 9:30 Parish 
pee ky and Church School, 11:00 M. P. 
and Holy Communion 
DAILY MASSES: 9:00 A.M. except Tuesday 
6:00 A.M. Holy Days 6:00 in the evening 
CONFESSIONS: Last Saturday, 6 to 7 P.M 
and by appointment 


St. Matthias’ Church 


West Washington Blvd. at So. Normandie 
Ave. 
The Rev. James L. McLane, Rector 
The Rev. Robert W. Worster, Assistant 
The Sisters of the Holy Nativity 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15 and 11 (Sung) 
DAILY MASSES: Mon. thru Fri. 7; Sat. 8; 
Thursdays & Greater Holy Days also at 
9:15 
FIRST FRIDAYS: Holy Hour 8 P.M. 
THIRD FRIDAYS: Rosary Devotions 8 P.M. 


St. Mary of the Angels 
4510 Finley Avenue 
Rev. James Jordan, Rector 

SUNDAY: Masses 8, 9, 11. MP: 10:40. EP&B 
5:30 

DAILY: 9 A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30 and 7:30 


Saint Nicholas Church 

17114 Ventura Boulevard (Encino) 

The Rev. Harley Wright Smith, Rector 

The Rev. George Macferrin, Assistant 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30, 9:30, 11:00. 
CHURCH SCHOOL at 9:30 a.m. 
PENANCE: Saturday, 5:00 and 7:00. 


11:15. 


SIERRA MADRE, CALIFORNIA 


Church of the Ascension 
Corner N. Baldwin at Laurel 
The Rev. Harley G. Smith Jr., r 
The Rev. Harlan I. Weitzel, Ass’t. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15 and 10:30 A.M. 
(Sung) 
DAILY: 7:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5 and 8 P.M. 
HOLY HOUR—FIRST FRIDAYS: 8:00 P.M. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


St. Mary’s Church 
East Iliff at Clayton 
The Rev. James O. Mote, Rector 
The Rev. G. A. C. Lehman 
The Rev. Robert Stub, Curate 

SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. (Low). 9:00 
A.M. (Sung Mass and Sermon and Sunday 
School). 11:15 A.M. (Low Mass with 
Hymns and Sermon). 8:00 P.M. (Evensong 
and Benediction). 

DAILY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. Daily. 

CONFESSIONS: 8:00 P.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
Saturdays. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Denver 
2015 Glenarm Pl. near Sherman and 20th 

Ave. 

The Rev. Justin Van Lopik, Rector 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass 8:00 A.M. Sung Mass 
11:00 A.M. Benediction 8:00 P.M. 

DAILY: 7:30 A.M. daily except Mon. at 
10:00 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
Any time by appointment. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


St. George’s 
Clinton and Beechwood Avenues 
Rev. Delmar S. Markle, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES at 8, 10 (choral) & 11:30 
WEDNESDAY MASS at 10, with healing 
service 
OTHER MASSES as announced 
CONFESSIONS on Sat. at 5 and by appoint- 


ment 
CHURCH ALWAYS OPEN, day or night 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Grace Church 


New Park Avenue and Grace Street 

Rev. Nelson L. Chowenhill, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30. High Mass 11 

A.M 


DAILY MASSES: 7 A.M. Holy Days 9 A.M. 
also. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 7-8 P.M. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


Saint Paul’s-on-the-Green 
The Rev. Anthony P. Treasure, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (Solemn), 11 
Sung (lst) MP (2nd, 3rd and 4th), 6:30 
p.m. EP. Daily: MP 8, EP 5. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: 9:00, Tues.; 8:30, 
Wed.; 10, Thurs.; 7:15, Friday. 
HOLY DAYS—MASSES: 8:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday 5-6:00 p.m. 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


St. Andrew’s 
Prospect Street at High 
The Rev. R. MacKaye Atwood, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (2nd, 3rd and 
4th), 11 (ist). MP 9:30 (ist), 11 (2nd, 3rd 
and 4th). EP 6. 
HOLY DAYS: MASS, 8. MP 9:30. EP 6. 
CONFESSIONS: ist Saturday 7:30—8:00 
P.M., and by appointment. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ascension and St. Agnes 
Massachusetts Avenue at 12th Street, N.W. 
The Rev’d James Murchison Duncan 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass 8:00, Sung Mass 9:15, 
Church School 10:00, High Mass and Ser- 
mon 11:00 A.M. 

DAILY MASS: 7:00 A.M., also Thursday and 
Holy Days 9:30 A.M. 


¢ 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday 4:00-5:00 and 7:30- 
8:30 P.M. 
Visit this historic Anglo-Catholic parish 


St. Paul’s Church 

2430 K Street N.W. 

The Rev. James Richards, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 & 11:15 A.M. 
EVENSONG & BENEDICTION: 8 P.M. 
DAILY MASS: Mon. to Fri., 7; Sat., 

also Holy Days, 12 
DAILY ee minutes before Mass; 

Evensong, 6 
CONFESSIONS: ‘Bat, 5-6 P.M. 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
St. Paul’s—First Parish in South Florida 
Rev. Whitney Church, r 
Duval (main) at Eaton 
SUNDAY: Masses 7:30 & 9 Gee 11 (Sol) 


SUNDAY: Ev and B 7:30 P 
SATURDAY: C 5:30. 
FLORIDA 


MIAMI, 


St. Stephen's 

Clergy Staff: 

Rector—The Rev. Don H. Copeland 

Asst.—The Rev. William J. Bruninga 

Asst.—The Rev. George R. Taylor 

The Rev. Warren I. Densmore, Director of 
Christian Education and Headmaster of 
the Day School 

The Rev. Robert Dean Martin, Chaplain 
of the Day School and Director of Youth 
Activities 

HOLY COMMUNION: Sunday 7, 8, 9:15 & 
11:00 a.m. 

HOLY COMMUNION: Daily 7:30 a.m.; also 
Monday, 8:45 a.m.; Tuesday, 6:30 a.m.; 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30 p.m. and by 
appointment. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke 
The Very Rev. Francis Campbell Gray, 


9:30, 


Dean 
SUNDAY MASSES: 6:30, 7:30, 9:00 & 11:00 
A.M. 
DAILY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5-6 P.M. 


JUPITER-TEQUESTA, FLORIDA 
(Gateway to the Palm Beaches) 
Good Shepherd Church 


The Rev. Elmer LaZone Allen 
HOLY EUCHARIST—Every Sunday 10:00 


a.m 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Church of Our Saviour 

1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

The Rev’d. Roy Pettway, Rector 

The Rev’d. William Mullen, Deacon 
MASSES: Sunday 7:30, 9:15, 11:00; Wed. 

7:00; Fri. 10:30; Other days 7:30. 
BENEDICTION: Sundays, 8:00 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5:00 P.M. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Church of The Ascension 

1133 North LaSalle St. 

The Rev. F. William Orrick, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9, 11 (Sung). 
CHURCH SCHOOL: SUNDAY 10:00. 
SUNDAY: 7:30 P.M., EVENSONG, SERMON 

& BENEDICTION. 

DAILY MASS: 7; Daily Evensong, 5:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30 
P.M 


The Church Of The Atonement 

5749 N. Kenmore Ave. 

The Rev. Dean P. Rice, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8, 9; Sung Mass, 11. 
DAILY MASSES: 7:30 except Fri. at 9. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30 and any time 

by appointment. 
Church of St. Thomas 

3801 S. Wabash Avenue 
DAILY MASS: 8. 
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SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 9. 

SOLEMN: 11:00. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat., 
pointment. 

St. Luke’s Church 
741 South Western Ave. 

DAILY MASS: 9:00 except Wednesday 10:00 

SUNDAY MASS: 9:00 English; 11:15 Spanish 

EVENSONG & BENEDICTION: ist Wed., 
7:30. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5-6 


EVANSTON, 
St. Luke’s Church 
Lee and Hinman Streets 
The Rev. W. T. St. John Brown, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:00, 9:15 (Chil- 
dren’ » ue 11:00 A.M. Morning Prayer 
8: :30 A M. Evening Prayer and Benediction 
5:30 P.M. ee. | ee 9:00 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: 7:00 and 10:00 A.M., 
also Wednesdays 6:15, also Fridays fe- 
quiem) 7:30. Morning Prayer 9:45 A.M., 
Evening bs ad 5:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 4:30-5:30 and 
7:30-8:30 P.M. or by appointment. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd 


East Chicago, Indiana 

The Rev. W. J. Handsbury, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 & 9:30 (Sung) 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Tue., & Fri., 

7:00: Wed., 6:30; Thurs., 9:30; Sat., 9:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Before the Sunday Masses. 
FIRST WEDNESDAYS: 7:30 P.M. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


All Saints’ Church 


N. Central Avenue at 16th Street 
The Rev. Canon Frank V.H. Carthy, Rector 
The Rev. Robert T. Jenks 

SUNDAY: MASSES, 7:30 and 9:15 A.M. 
(sung) 

SATURDAY: Confessions, 5-6 P.M. 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


3 to 4—andby ap- 


Trinity 
Sixth Street at Franklin Street 
The Rev. David J. Reid, Rector 
SUNDAY: Low Mass, 7; High Mass, 9; Even- 
song & Benediction, 5:30 (Oct. through 
May). 
DAILY MASSES: 7, except Wednesday, 6. 
PRAYER BOOK HOLY DAYS: Low Mass, 6; 
High Mass, 7. 
— Sat., 12 to 12:30; 4:30 to 
30. 
FIRST FRIDAYS: Holy Hour & Benediction. 
7:30 P.M. (Oct. through May). 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 

Holy Trinity 
Prast Blvd. at N. Olive St. 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M. High Mass 
& Benediction, 10:00 A.M. (Summer only) 
Low Mass, 9:00 A.M. 

WEEKDAYS: Wed. thru Sat. & Holy Days, 
Low Mass, 8:30 A.M. Days of Obligation, 
Low Mass, 6:30 and 8:30 A.M. Fridays in 
Lent, Stations & Benediction, 7:30 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 7:00-8:00 P.M. 
Before all Sunday Masses & by appoint- 
ment. 


St. Paul’s Church 


616 L.W.E. (U. S. No. 33), Mishawaka 
The Rev. W. B. Dexter, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 10 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5:00-5:30 P.M.; at 
other times by appointment. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Grace Church 


525A Avenue N.E. 

The Rev. Thomas S. Hulme, r 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 & 10:00 A.M. 
DAILY: Mon., 7; Tues., 6:45; Wed., 7; 


Thurs., 9:15; Sat., 9:15. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 
quired. 


5:00 P.M. and as re- 


WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 


Emmanuel Church and 


Chapel of the Infant Jesus 

(U.S. 60, 1 mile west of city limits) 

The Rev. Frank R. Knutti, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30 Low, 9:30 Sung. 
DAILY MASS: 7:15; Wed. and Sat. 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday 7 P.M. and by ap- 

pointment. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Mount Calvary Church 
Cor. N. Eutaw and Madison 
The Rev. MacAllister, Ellis 
The Rev. Donald L. Davis 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7, 8, 9, 11 (High) 
DAILY MASSES: 7 & 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Church of the Advent 


Mt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

The Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:15 (Family), 11 

(Solemn), a and B 5:30; 
DAILY: MP 7:10, Mass_ 7:30; 

9:30: Fri. and HD 12; EP 5: 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 12:30-1, 4:30-5:30, Sun. 

8:30 and 10:15. 


Church of St. John the Evangelist 
35 Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
The Cowley Fathers 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:20, 11 (High). 

DAILY: 7:30: Thurs. and HD, 9:30. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat., 3-5, 7:30-9. 


All Saints‘/—Ashmont 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Rev. Sewall Emerson 
Rev. T. J. Hayden, Jr. 
The Rev. Donald F. Burr 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 7:30: Sung Mass, 9 
Morning Prayer, 10:40; High Mass and 
Sermon, 11: Evening Prayer, 7:30. 

DAILY: Low Mass 7 (except Sat. 8:30 A.M.) 
Wednesday and Holy Days, 10; Evening 
Praver. 5:30. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 and 8; Sun. 8:30 and 
by Appointment. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Church of the Incarnation 
10331 Dexter Blvd. 
The Rev. Clark L. Attridge, D.D., Rector 
The Rev. Lester W. Angwin, B.D., Curate 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 and 10:30. 
EVENSONG AND BENEDICTION: 
in Oct. thru May), 7:30. 
DAILY MATINS: 6:15; Sunday, 7:15. 
DAILY MASSES: 6:30; additional Mass Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Saturday and Holy Days, 
9:00. 


also Thurs. 


(first S. 


CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 1:00 to 5:00. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
St. John’s Church 


The Rev. Benjamin Lavey, Rector 
SUNDAY: Low Mass 7:30; Family Mass 
(Sung) 9:30 
WEEKDAYS: Monday & Thurs. 
Tuesday 8; Wed. 7; Sat. 10 
CONFESSIONS: ist Sat. 4:30 to 5 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


St. Barnabas Church 

129 North 40th Street 

The Rev. James Brice Clark, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 10:45 (High). 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5; Sun., 7:10. 


CLIFFSIDE PARK, NEW JERSEY 


Trinity Church 
“The Cathedral of the Palisades” 
555 Palisade Avenue 
Cliffside Park, New Jersey 
(2.7 miles south of George Washington 
Bridge and only a few blocks south of Pal- 
isades Amusement Park) 
The Rev. Frederick F. Powers, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAYS: 8 a.m. Matins, Mass & Sermon; 
10 a.m. Sung Mass & Church School. 
DAILY: 7:15 a.m. Matins & Mass (M, Tu, F); 
6:15 (W); 9:45 (Th); 8:45 (S). 


9 am.; 


CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30 to 5:30, and 
by appointment. 

ACU Chapter Meeting, monthly, as an- 
nounced. 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


Church of St. Anthony of Padua 
Lodi and So. Main Sts. 
The Reverend Harry Brooks Malcolm 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8 A.M.; Church 
School, 9 A.M.; High Mass, 10 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Wed., Sat., 
9 A.M.; Tues., Thurs., Fri., 7 A.M. 
BENEDICTION: Tues., Fri., 7:45 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 7:30 P.M. 


MENDHAM, NEW JERSEY 


Saint Mark’s Church 
The Rev. Elwood C. Boggess, Rector 

SUNDAY SERVICES: Mass 8:00 A.M.; Morn- 
ing Prayer, 9:40 A.M.; Mass with hymns 
and sermon 10:00 A.M. 

WEEK-DAY SERVICES: Mass daily at 8:00 
A.M. except Thursday at 9:00 and on 
Mondays as announced. Confession Satur- 
days 4-5 P.M.; eves of days of obligation 
as announced. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Grace Church 

950 Broad St. 

The Rev. Herbert S. Brown, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15, 11, (Sung). 
DAILY: 7:30 (Fridays and Holy Days, 9:30). 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 11-12; 5-5:30; 7:30-8. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

All Saints’ Church 

Valley and Forest Streets 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8; High Mass, 11 A.M. 
SUMMER LOW MASS: 8 and 10 A.M. 
WEEKDAYS: Mass, 7; exc. Wed., 8; Sat., 9. 
BENEDICTION: ist Fridays (Nov.-April) 

8 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5-6 P.M. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Church of the Holy Communion 
Carroll and Pearl Streets 
The Rev. Robert H. Walters, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 and 9:30 A.M. 
(sung). 
DAILY MASSES: Tues. & Wed., 7 A.M.; 
Thurs. & Sat., 9:30 A.M.; Fri., 6:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 4 to 5 P.M 


AMITYVILLE, NEW YORK 


Saint Mary’s Church 
175 Broadway 
The Rev. Bayard H. Goodwin, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:30 (and Church 
School) and 11:00. 
DAILY MASSES: Mon. & Tues., 8:00; Wed. 
& Fri., 7:00; Thurs. & Sat., 9:00. 
MORNING PRAYER half hour before Mass. 
EVENING PRAYER, 5:30. 
CONFESSIONS: First Friday, 5 to 5:30. 
Saturdays, 8-9 and by appointment. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Church of St. Michael & St. Mark 
7 F ‘aeaaaeae St., 4% block from DeKalb. 


The Rev. H. Karl Lutge, Ph.D. 

SUNDAY: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M. 
Sung Mass, 10:00 A.M. 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY: Mass, 
9:00 A.M. 

TUESDAY & THURSDAY: Mass, 7:00 A.M. 

SATURDAY: Mass, 9:30 A.M. 

FRIDAY NIGHT DEVOTIONS & BENEDIC- 
TION: 8:00 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4 to 5 P.M. and 
by appointment. 


Spanish Chapel of St. Anthony of Padua 
785 DeKalb Avenue (near Tompkins) 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Rev. James Robert Hawkins, Vicar 
SUNDAYS: 8:30, Low Mass; 11:30, High 
Mass; 7:30, Evening Prayer; 8:15, P.M. 
Devotions. 
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DAILY: 8:'30, Low Mass; 12:00 and 6:00, The 
Angelus; 7:00, Evening Prayer; 8:00, No- 
vena, Holy Hour or Benediction. 

Trinity 
Arlington & Schenck Aves. 

(East New York & Cypress Hills) 


Rev. George T. Gruman, D.D., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 and 10:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


St. Andrew’s Church 
3107 Main St. at Highgate 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M.; 
Mass, 10:00 A.M. 
DAILY MASS: 7:00 except Thursdays 10:00 


Sung 


A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30-5:30 P.M. 


and by appointment 


FARMINGDALE, L. I., N. Y. 
St. Thomas 
Conklin Street in the center of the village 
The Rev. W. Robert Hampshire, Priest 
The Rev. H. Douglas Butler, Deacon 
SUNDAYS (from Sept. 20): Low Mass, 
hymns, sermon, 7:45 and 11:15 A.M.; Sung 
Mass with classes Nursery through Adult, 
9:30 A.M. 
WEEKDAYS: Matins 
Thurs., Sat., 9:00 A.M.; 
Wed., Fri., 7:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5-6; 


and Mass, Mon., 
Tues., 6:00 A.M.; 


and by appt. 


KINGSTON, NEW YORK 
Church of the Holy Cross 
30 Pine Grove Avenue 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 7:30 & 9:00 A.M.; 
Sung Mass, 10:30 A.M.—except fourth. 


SUNDAYS, Sung Mass, 9:00 A.M. (radio 
broadcast over Station WSKN). 
DAILY MASS: Mon., Tues. & Sat., 9:00 


A.M.; Wed., 8:00 A.M.; Thurs., 6:00 A.M.; 
Fri., 7:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4-5, 7-8 P.M., and any 
time by appointment. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Church of the Good Shepherd 

The Rev’d Roger Geffen, Rector 

E. 238th Street and Matilda Avenue 

New York 70, N. Y. 

Telephone—FAirbanks 4-2347 
In the Bronx, convenient to Mount Vernon 

and Yonkers. Near the E. 233rd, E. 236th 

Street exits of the Bronx River Parkway. 
SUNG EUCHARIST every Sunday at 9:15. 
ADDITIONAL SERVICES at 8 and 11. 
CONFESSIONS: 5-6 P.M. 

St. Ignatius’ Church 

West 87th Street, 1 block west of Broad- 
way. 

The Rev. Charles A. Weatherby, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30, 10:15 M.P. and 

Solemn Mass. 

DAILY: (Except Mon.) M.P. 7:15, Mass 7:30. 
EVENSONG & BENEDICTION: Wed. 8 p.m. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4-5 p.m. 

St. Mary The Virgin 

46th St. Between 6th & 7th Aves. 

The Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High). 
DAILY: 7, 8, 9:30, 12:10 (Fri.). 
CONFESSIONS: Thurs., 4:30-5:30; Fri., 12-1; 

4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat., 2-5, 7-9. 

Resurrection 

115 East 74th St. 

Rev. A. A. Chambers, s.t.v., r.: Rev. M. L. 

Foster, c.: The Rev. C. O. Moore, c. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9 (Sung) and 11:00 

(Solemn) 

DAILY MASSES: 7:30 ex. Sat.; Wed. and 


Sat., 10 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5-6 
General Theological Seminary Chapel 


Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
DAILY: MP & HC, 7; Daily Cho. Ev., 6. 


ST. ALBAN’S, N.Y. 


The Church of St. Alban the Martyr 
Farmers Blvd. & Dunkirk St. 
The Rev. Arthur E. Woolley, Jr., Rector 
The Rev. Robert D. Blakeley, Ass’t. 





SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30. 9:30 Low Mass 
followed by Benediction. 

CONFESSIONS: 20 minutes before Sunday 
Masses and by appointment. 

WEEKDAY MASSES: Monday, 8; Tuesday, 
Friday, 7; Wednesday, 9:30; Thursday, 
6:00; Saturday, 9:00. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


St. James Church 

E. 55th St. and Payne Ave. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00, 10:00 (High), 11:15. 
DAILY: 9:30; 7:00 Tues. and Thurs. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4-5, 7:30-8:30 P.M. 
BENEDICTION: Fri., 8 P.M. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Parish of St. Mark 
N.W. Marshall and 21st Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon 
The Reverend Robert F. Lessing, Rector 
SUNDAY: Low Mass, 8 A.M.; Sung Mass 
and Sermon, 9:30 and 11 A.M.; Church 
School, 11 A.M. 
THURSDAY: 7 A.M. 
Masses. 


St. Peter’s Church 

S.E. 82nd Ave. and Pine 

The Rev. Kent L. Haley, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES—7:30 and 10 A.M. 


and 10 A.M. Low 


WEEKDAY MASSES: Wednesdays, 6:30 
A.M.; Thursdays, 9:30 A.M.; all major 
Holy Days, 9:30 A.M. 


CONFESSIONS—Saturday, 7-8 P.M. 


AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Trinity 
(Ft. Washington Intchnge, Penna. Tpke.) 
Route 309, Bethlehem Pike 

SUNDAYS: 8, 9:30 (Sung), & 11:30 A.M. 

DAILY 7 & 8:30 A.M.; Holy Days (Sung) 
6:30 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 & 7:30 P.M. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Trinity Church 

58 South Second Street 

The Rev. William Parker Neal, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9, and 11 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Tues., Wed., 

Fri., at 7:30 A.M. Thurs., Sat. at 10:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. from 4:30, to 5 P.M. 


VISITOR: Sibyl Harton, English author of 
many books on the spiritual life, is spending 
much of this month in the Diocese of Fond 
du Lac. Her schedule is extensive but the 
Diocese will welcome inquiries at Diocesan 
House, 65 West Division St., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. Titles of Mrs. Harton’s books include 
Stars Appearing, In Search of Quiet and 
On Growing Old. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


St. Clement’s Church 
20th Street at Cherry 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:15, 11 (High) 

DAILY: 7. Also on Tues..& Thurs., 8; Wed. & 
Fri., 9:30. 

FRIDAY, 8 P.M.—Devotions, 
Benediction. 

CONFESSIONS: Fri., 7:30-8; Sat., 4-5; 7:30- 
8:30. 


St. Mark’s Church 


Locust Street between 16th & 17th 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9 & 11 (Solemn) 
DAILY MASS: 7:45, E. P. 5:30 
MASS: Wed. & Fri., 12:10 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 12-1, 7:30-8 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


St. Mary’s Church, Pittsburgh 
362 McKee Place in Oakland 
The Rev. John H. Heidt, Rector 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30 and 10:00 a.m. 
(sung). 

WEEKDAYS: Daily M.P. 6:30; Mass 7:00 


Address and 


except Wednesday and Saturday: M.P. 
9:30; Mass, 10:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays:7:30-8:00 p.m.; 


Sundays: 9:30-9:50 a.m. 


ROSEMONT, PA. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd 


Lancaster and Montrose Aves. 
SUNDAYS: MASSES: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00 

(Summer: 7:30, 10°00 A.M.) 
WEEKDAYS MASS: 7:30 daily 

Thursdays and Holy Days also 10:00 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 7:30 P.M. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


St. Stephen’s Church 
114 George Street 
The Rev. Warren R. Ward, D.D., S.T.D., 
Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00, 9:30, 11:15 A. M. 
DAILY MASS: 7:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5:00-6:00 P.M. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

All Saints’ Church 

3617 Abrams Road 

The Rev. L. W. Thaxton, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (Sung), 11 (Low) 
DAILY: 7 A.M. except Mon. and Sat. 

10 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4-4:30 P.M. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

All Saints’ Church 

5001 Crestline Road 

The Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:45, 9:30 and 11:00. 
DAILY MASSES: (preceded by M.P.) 6:45 

A.M. (except Thurs., 6:15 A.M.). 
EVENING PRAYER: Daily and Sun. at 6:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30 and 7:30-8:30. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
St. Luke’s Church 
Cowardin Avenue at Bainbridge Street 
Rev. W. F. Hendricks, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAYS: Masses 7:30 & 11; Matins & 
Church School 9:30 
DAILY: Mass 7 except Tues. & Thurs. at 10; 
Eveusong & Devotions first Fri. 8 P.M.; 
Holy Unction second Thurs., 10:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. from 4 to 5 P.M. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


All Saints’ Church 
MacCorkle Ave. (US 60) at Harris 
The Rev. John M. Scott, Vicar 

MASSES: Sundays. 8 & 10 (1st and 3rd and 
Feasts) 

DAILY MASSES: Mon. & Tues. 8, Wed. & 
Fri. 7; Thurs. 10, Sat. 8:30 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
Grace Church 
(Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham) 
Rev. Robert F. Sweetser, Rector 
June through August 
SUNDAY: Mass 7:30 and 9:30 
DAILY as announced. 























Now... a Revised Standard Version Bible with 





Concordance and Center Column References 


« all bindings stamped in genuine gold 

« 3-color presentation page 
easy-to-read 9-point, Times Roman type 
page size: 51/2’ x 86” 


# 4800X. Maroon buckram 
over boards; India paper; 
leatheroid spine; headband; 
2-color dust jacket; less than 
14%" thick 


# 4807X, 4807XR. Blackor 
red genuine leather; India 
paper; limp style; round cor- 
ners; gold edges; ribbon 
marker; boxed; lessthan 14” 
Fe ee 


# 4808X, 4808XR. Blackor 
red genuine cowhide; Nelson 
Indopaque paper; semi-over- 
lapping covers; round cor- 
ners; gold edges; ribbon 
marker; boxed; only 13/16” 
WOE bi sees Swaee 


#4868XR (shown above), 4868X, Red or 
black genuine morocco; leather-lined; Nelson 
Indopaque paper; semi-overlapping covers; 
round corners; gold edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
only 13/16” thick 


Contains more than 1,500 pages, yet is handsomely thin 


This long-awaited edition of the RSV Bible can make your 
reading of Holy Scripture more spiritually rewarding than 
ever. Added to the clear, easy-to-understand RSV text are 
invaluable aids for Biblical study. 

More than 75,000 center column references direct you to 
other passages having a common theme. Some references 
illustrate the meaning of a verse. Others complete the thought 
or indicate its outcome. To locate passages in which a par- 
ticular word or name appears, there is a 192-page concise 
concordance and list of proper names. Twelve full-color maps 
help you follow the Biblical story more easily. 

Clearly readable type, opaque white paper, the best in cloth 
and leathers have been used to give you an edition of the 
Scriptures which your family and friends will use and treasure 
for years to come. You'll want to own... and give... the 
new RSV Concordance Reference Bible. 


Now on sale at your book store and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 

















